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‘on BooK is the English version of the last 
work completed by my husband, a book in Arabic 
called “Living Issues,” the summary of many 
years of presenting Christ to Moslem young men, 
and intended primarily for former and present 
students of the Basrah Boys’ School. 

Many people who cannot read Arabic have 
expressed a wish that it might be made available 
in English, so it is being published in this simple 
form. All those who are concerned with giving 
the Christian dynamic to a Christless world may 
read here how one veteran missionary gave ex- 
pression to the ruling passion of his life: “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you 


free.” 
—Dorotuy VAN Ess 
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U Is Now (1948) forty five years since I left the United States 
of America for the first time, purposing to come to Iraq. The 
shortest route was by way of England, then through the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea to Bombay, and thence to the Persian 
Gulf, all the way by steamer, a journey which took at least 
forty days. On my arrival and after I had spent ten days in 
quarantine which was imposed on all travelers from India, I 
came to the small house which had been rented for me in Ashar. 

It is difficult now to remember Basrah as it was then. There 
was no road upon which carriages could travel all the year, 
except the road from Ashar to Basrah. This road was deep in 
dust in the summer and deep in mud in the winter. Donkeys 
also went back and forth along the road. You could hire a 
donkey if you preferred that form of transportation. In the 
Ashar Creek were also found bellums (flat bottom boats ) whose 
movements depended much on the tide. 

There was no security. Robberies were common and a person 
did not venture far from the city after sunset. The whole coun- 
try was under the rule of the Turks. Sultan Abdul Hamid sat 
on the throne in Istanbul and held the whole land in the hand 
of his absolutism. He was jealous of the land between the rivers 
because it was the richest he possessed and he therefore always 
kept a large army to control the Arabs. Some of this army con- 
sisted of Albanians and Kurds, who were always loyal to the 
Sultan. The army also contained a large number of Arabs whose 
term of service lasted as long as seven years. The schools were 
few and very poorly equipped. In them no Arabic was taught 
at all. Turkish was the language of instruction. Many teachers, 
and always the director of education of the province, knew no 
Arabic. Freedom was non-existent. No books, magazines or 
newspapers were allowed except those that had no value. For- 
eigners were under the jurisdiction of their own consuls. In the 
British Consulate was a post office by means of which maga- 
zines and newspapers came to me from Egypt and other coun- 
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tries. On Fridays I used to go in a bellum (boat) across the Shatt 
el Arab (the Arabs River) and there I would meet ten or twelve 
sons of some of the good families of Basrah. They would sit and 
read for two hours from the books and magazines which I had 
brought. At the end of that time I would hide the books under 
my coat, and we all would go each to his home. 

There were no railroads in the country at all. The nearest 
railway was that between Damascus and Beirut. On the River 
Tigris were steamers which connected Baghdad with Basrah. 
In the spring when the current was strong it might take a week 
or more to reach Baghdad. When the water was low in the 
autumn you might take two weeks or more. 

There were no hospitals and very few doctors. Every four 
years cholera or plague took thousands of lives. The present 
treatment for the prevention of these diseases was then un- 
known. The different religious sects would gather in the desert 
at the Zobeir Gate and implore Allah to protect them from 
death. There was, of course, no electricity nor any motor cars. 
And as for aeroplanes, the first aeroplane flew in the United 
States only at the end of that year 1903. The gramophone was 
regarded as a miracle and in the minds of many it was magic. 

In the outside world conditions were also as they had been 
for many generations. Russia was still under the heel of the 
tyrant czars; freedom was lacking there, as also in China. 
Japan was becoming awake and was beginning to imitate the 
vices as well as the virtues of the West. In Europe, eyes were 
turned to the present and the past. America was concerned 
only with herself. 

Then suddenly the clouds gathered and the storm broke 
loose everywhere. Japan fought and defeated Russia. In Turkey, 
Enver Pasha and his associates proclaimed constitutional gov- 
ernment and dethroned the Sultan. In the Balkans all the coun- 
tries united against the Turks and then divided to fight each 
other. In Serbia the Austrian Crown Prince was assassinated 
and World War I began. For four years great armies on land 
and great navies on the sea fought; millions of men were killed 
and wounded. The Germans were defeated at last. The German 
Kaiser took refuge in Holland. As a result of it all the League of 
Nations was established to prevent wars in the future. But 
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man had not learned the lesson: the Peace of Versailles only 
guaranteed the continuation of power to the victors. Toward 
the end of the war, the Germans released a prisoner named 
Lenin in order that he might go to Russia and spread dissatis- 
faction among the Russian armies. The result was that the 
Russians surrendered to the Germans, who did not think that 
they at the same time had released a force which, thirty years 
later, would be a means of destroying Germany. Turkey was 
stripped of her Arab colonies. Italy greatly extended her empire 
in Africa. Japan, which had, like Italy, been allied with Great 
Britain and America, occupied large areas of China and many 
islands in the Pacific. 

A quarter of a century after the beginning of World War I, 
World War II began. It is not necessary for me to describe it: 
its progress and its immediate results are known to all. The 
question which I wish to ask is this: What is the reason for all 
these changes in so short a time? There have been changes in 
material things: cars, aeroplanes, radio, sulpha, penicillin, blood 
transfusion; atomic energy; changes in political situations in 
Turkey, India, Russia, the Arab countries, China, Europe and 
America; changes even in the religious world. Change is, of 
course, a law of the universe. We see change in the seasons of 
the year, in the courses of rivers, even in the strata of the earth 
and in the stars. Change is a sign of life. Where there is no 
change there is death and decay. But our question arises in 
another form: Why do changes occur at certain times and not 
at other times? The answer is this: Most changes are caused 
by men, but men who are different from their contemporaries. 
In other words history turns around certain men. Here is a list 
of some of the men around whom history has turned: Hammu- 
rabi, Moses, Plato, Socrates, Aristotle, Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
Christ, Mohammed, Saladin, Charlemagne, Columbus, Newton, 
Luther, Galileo, Gutenberg, James Watt, Washington, Marx, 
Darwin, Lincoln, Edison, Marconi, Kemal Ataturk, Wilson, 
Zaghlul, Mott, Lenin, Pasteur, Wright, Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Gandhi and many others. 

Why did history turn on these men? Why would the course of 
history have been different if they had not been born? Because 
they dared to think new thoughts. They were not satisfied with 
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the conditions in which they found themselves, and they de- 
cided to do something about it. They did not falter, they did 
not hesitate, they did not weaken before criticism. They deter- 
mined not alone to destroy, but to build. They turned to doubt. 
Doubt is not sin, but remaining in doubt is sin. 

The question now comes to you: Are you satisfied with your 
condition, with the condition of other people near you, with the 
condition of your country, of the East, of the world? Perhaps 
you are the person for whom the times have been waiting. 
Perhaps after fifty or a hundred years, the day and the year 
of your birth will be celebrated by thousands whom you have 
benefited, and upon your birthplace a monument will have 
been erected to perpetuate your memory. Will you be a leader 
or a follower? If you say: “I am poor and unknown,” read again 
this list of names and see how many of them were rich or of 
noble birth. Your first duty is to become aware of the world in 
which you live. And so I have given this book the title “Living 
Issues” in order that you may be able to distinguish what is im- 
portant and what is not important and in order that you may 
use your life for the high purpose which I believe the Creator 
has for every one. 
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CHAPTER I 


Ge pretion — What rel Why 7 


Ap HE MOST important thing in the life of a child is his educa- 
cation. If he has been properly educated his capacity for 
good is unlimited, but likewise his capacity for evil if he has 
been improperly educated. The purpose of education is to pre- 
pare the child for life. When is he prepared? When is a ship 
prepared to go to sea? For life is like a sea and a person is like 
a vessel on that sea. A ship must first of all be properly con- 
structed, it must be strong, it must be properly shaped to sail 
upright upon the waters, and not sink whatever befalls. It must 
be equipped with engines to enable it to move. So the first 
necessity of education is the care of the body, for it is with the 
body and its members that we serve ourselves and serve others. 
If our body is weak and unable to do its work we become a 
burden on others. The second requirement in a ship is the fuel. 
Likewise, a person cannot function in the world unless he is 
also supplied with knowledge and wisdom. There is a great 
difference between knowledge and wisdom. I had a professor 
in college whose knowledge of philosophy was very profound 
but he could not manage his own affairs. He had great knowl- 
edge but no wisdom. Wisdom is the ability to use knowledge 
for good. The third necessity for the ship is that it should have 
a captain and crew. The body, the mind, and the emotions must 
be under the orders of the will. But even with all of this the 
ship will not reach the desired port. It must have a compass. The 
compass does not show the way but it shows the north. The 
compass of a man is his conscience for it is the conscience which 
points to that which is right. 

We can approach the question of education from another 
side. The purpose of education is the formation of a good char- 
acter. A man’s character is the house of his soul and in this 
house he will live forever. One hundred years from now, one 
thousand, one million years, I will still say “I myself,” I will still 
be conscious of myself. In the heart of Africa there is a tribe of 
black people who have many strange customs. Among these 
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strange customs is this: If a man kills another man and he is 
found guilty, he is fastened to the corpse of the murdered man 
by a chain and then he is set free. He remains free and can 
come and go as he likes so long as he does not cut the chain. 
But so soon as he cuts the chain, his own head is cut off. The 
climate is hot but he must sleep beside that corpse. When he 
eats, he must eat in its presence. When he walks, he must carry 
it with him. So, when a man kills his best self, he must still 
carry that corpse with him. He cannot get rid of it. At the Day 
of Judgment a man will stand before his Creator naked of his 
body but clothed in his character. 

Now a good character does not depend on nobility of birth. 
The first question we ask when we see a horse is: “Is he of a 
noble line?” If he is noble, his price increases according to the 
quality of his nobility. The noble horse does not bite, he does 
not kick, he knows how to obey even without a bit in his mouth. 
A person of noble birth should be so, but sadly enough, often 
he is not so. He often wears his noble pedigree only as a cloak. 
Nor does a good character consist of outer manners, in the style 
of clothing a person wears, in his knowledge of the latest dance, 
or in his ability to associate with distinguished persons. External 
things have their place in our lives, but they are the cultural 
forms and not the personal values. There are even advantages 
in the observance of cultural forms. For example when all men 
wear the same kind of clothes, the differences between them 
disappear. But after all the personal worth is the important 
thing. If the king enters a hut, the hut is honored, the king is 
not dishonored. So the character of a man is his personal worth. 
A man does not inherit a good character. If this were true, the 
children of good parents would naturally be good and the chil- 
dren of evil parents would be evil. A man can, however, inherit 
good qualities, but even these good qualities he can distort into 
bad qualities. Persistence can become obstinacy, generosity 
can become profligacy, patience can become laziness. 

In order to obtain a good character, a man must determine 
to obtain it. The first step in that direction is to make a plan, 
as the first step in building a house is to make the plan thereof. 
Most houses are modelled after another house which a person 
has seen and approved. When I first came to the Middle East, 
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I had a friend, a doctor, who came at the same time to establish 
a hospital for the black people on the borders of Abyssinia. 
After he had lived there for two years and had learned their 
language sufficiently, he began one day to tell them about 
Jesus Christ, of His life, His teachings, His works of mercy, and 
of what resulted. Thereupon a very old Negro came to the 
doctor and said: “This person whom you call Jesus came here 
many, many years ago when I was a small child. He lived 
among us about three years and then he disappeared and I do 
not know what happened to him.” “But,” said the doctor, “you 
must be mistaken, because this Jesus lived many hundreds of 
years ago. But the old Negro insisted, “You tell of a person 
who taught so and so, and did so and so. I tell you I saw him 
here when I was a child.” The next year the doctor went to 
Cairo on leave and while he was there he mentioned the matter 
to one of his colleagues, himself a very old man. The latter 
thought a moment and said: “I know the answer. Many years 
ago when I first came to Egypt, a young Swedish doctor had 
gone to that country where you live. He was a very good and 
holy man, and after three years he returned for health reasons.” 
That was indeed the answer. So close had that young Swede 
lived to Christ, so much like Him he had become, that the 
Negro thought he had seen the Master Himself. 

To build a house one needs the materials, stone, brick, 
cement, wood and glass. These are the materials from which 
to build a good house, a house that will shelter from the heat 
and the cold, a house where a person can sleep in comfort and 
safety, without fear. What materials are needed to build a 
good character, a character that will endure? In my opinion, 
first and most important is honesty, then humility, then obedi- 
ence, then piety and especially persistence. The wonderful thing 
about all of these materials is that you do not need money to 
buy them; indeed they cannot be bought for money. You your- 
self must obtain these materials by your own effort. 
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CHAPTER II 


What ay het 7 


als HE GOAL of true education is to know the truth, for it is the 
highest goal, as the proverb says 


“The truth overcomes and cannot be overcome.” 


Sadly enough, however, most people do not distinguish between 
truth and veracity. Indeed, education in many schools aims only 
to acquaint the pupils with veracity. What then is the difference 
between truth and veracity. If I say: twice two equals four, that 
is not truth, that is veracity. If I say Baghdad is the capital of 
Iraq, that is also not truth, that is veracity. Veracity is that 
which is according to fact. Truth is that which is according to 
the will of God. Until now we have not proved the existence of 
God and we will discuss that in a later chapter. Until then we 
are taking the existence of God for granted. Our discussion now 
is the truth and our definition of the truth is that which is ac- 
cording to the will of God. When a man goes to the court, he 
is asked to swear that he will tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. It is possible to tell half of the truth but 
that makes even that half to be false. For example, if Zeid is 
looked for by the police for stealing, and I have seen him in 
company with Obeid, and if the police ask me, “Have you seen 
Zeid?” and I answer, “I have seen Obeid,” that is half the truth 
but it makes the police think I have not seen Zeid, and therefore 
it becomes falsehood. I may say, “I saw Zeid in the house at the 
time of the robbery but with him was a policeman.” Then I 
have told the whole truth but also I have not told the truth only. 
And we must also distinguish between reality and truth. If you 
show me the picture of my beloved father and you say, That is 
the picture of a man, that is true but for me it is not the truth. 

Truth must also be done, not only be uttered by the mouth. 
What I say may be the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
and yet my conduct may belie my words. 

Many people have sacrificed their lives for what they thought 
to be the truth and yet they have been mistaken. As an example 
of that we look at the Crusades. The Crusaders were convinced 
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that it was their duty to redeem Jerusalem from the hands of 
the Saracens. Much blood was shed, much enmity was aroused, 
and nothing was really accomplished except evil. Religious 
wars in the past, although they were fought in the name of 
Allah, yet served the devil. And yet those who fought them 
thought they were pleasing God. So the question arises: Is there 
absolute Truth? or is truth only relative to the time and the en- 
vironment? For example, if I say, “It is cold today,” it is cold 
only in relation to a day in the middle of summer but it is not 
cold in relation to the North Pole. We may therefore say that 
Truth in its essence is absolute but in its form it is relative. We 
must therefore be careful to distinguish between the form and 
the essence. Most religious fanaticism arises when people at- 
tempt to force other people to accept what is only a form of 
truth. 

What is the effect of Truth? First of all Truth enlightens 
man. It shows things as they really are. It enables us to dis- 
tinguish between the form and the substance, between the 
shadow and the reality. Man spends much time and effort on 
the shadow, on the form. The form indeed often causes him 
to fear. Many years ago, before World War I, when there were 
no railroads nor even any roads in this country, I was coming 
down the Euphrates River from Nasiriyeh in the Muntafiq Liwa 
to Basrah in a sail-boat. The wind was against us and we spent 
the first night on the edge of the great marsh called Hammar 
Lake. We were three passengers and we had one rifle among 
us for protection, since at that time all travel was dangerous. 
The boatmen were very tired so we three decided to watch 
in turn in order that the others might sleep. We cast lots 
and my lot was to watch from two hours after midnight until 
morning. When my time came my companion awakened me, 
gave me the rifle and the cartridges and went to sleep. It was 
very dark, there were clouds in the sky and it was impossible 
to see clearly. After a short time I saw a black form approaching 
very slowly. It seemed like a band of men, so I put a cartridge 
into the rifle and prepared myself for what might happen. The 
form passed very slowly and then returned a little nearer but 
it again passed by. Thus it came and went several times and 
all the time I was alert to the danger. At last came the dawn 
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and in the light I saw that the form was that of a water buffalo 
which had been going slowly back and forth, eating the grass. 
It was the light which showed the reality. One of the effects 
of truth is to enlighten and to show us reality. In the light of 
the truth we can discern that what has made us afraid is not 
fearful at all. 

Another function of the light is to show us whether, or in 
what direction, we are moving. And to illustrate that I shall tell 
another story of myself when I was a college student. Our 
college was located on a small lake about six miles long and 
two miles wide. This lake was connected with Lake Michigan, 
one of the famous great lakes of the United States upon which 
is situated the city of Chicago, my home. Some of us used to 
go at night in a small boat, and anchor where the small lake 
empties into the large lake. Then we would hang a lighted 
lantern over the side of the boat, and thus we would often 
catch many good fish. Three of us had done this one dark 
night, but we had had no luck and had caught not one fish. 
Some time after midnight we decided to stop fishing and return 
whence we had come. It was my turn to row and so I seized 
the two oars and pulled with all my strength, while one of 
my companions steered and the other sat in the bow of the 
boat. I could only dimly see the shore but I was sure we were 
going quite fast. At last came the dawn and what did we dis- 
cover? We discovered that we had forgotten to lift the anchor. 
So I said to my companion, who should have raised the anchor: 
“Come, my friend, I yield to you the privilege of rowing us 
back six miles.” 

Truth, like the light, enables us to see whether and in which 
direction we are moving or whether we are standing still. Truth 
always beckons us forward and upward, never backward and 
downward. 

Truth also liberates. It liberates from fear. A large portion 
of our activities is directed toward protecting ourselves from 
danger. We work to earn means to buy food and we try to 
save money through fear of hunger, or cold or nakedness. We 
fear pain and therefore take precautions against illness. We 
fear violence or robbery and therefore we lock our doors. We 
fear enemies within our borders, and therefore have police; 
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and enemies outside our borders, and have armies, Day and 
night we fear. As children we fear we will not reach adult- 
hood and as adults we fear old age and death. Not money, nor 
knowledge nor armies can deliver us from fear. What then is 
the solution? How shall we be delivered from fear? Only by 
pursuing the Truth. If we possess the Truth, no one can take 
it from us, we are rich though we own not a cent, we are satis- 
fied though we have no bread, we are warm though in rags, 
we are noble though despised by mankind. 

Truth also liberates from fanaticism, for fanaticism is really 
the result of fear. There is a great difference between fanati- 
cism and zeal. Zeal desires the real worth, fanaticism looks only 
at the rind. 

Truth also liberates from ignorance, which is really the rea- 
son why many people do not distinguish between the real 
substance and the rind. But the most important function of 
Truth is to liberate a man from himself. The worst of masters 
is self, and that man is really a slave who places self above 
everything else. 

Now we return to our original definition of the Truth. The 
Truth is that which is according to the will of Ged. But how 
can we know the will of God? God has spoken to us in His 
books, and we can know God’s will when we hear His Word, 
and we know that it is His Word because it is living and because 
it gives life. Only that is living and can give life in which there 
is Spirit. Jesus Christ said: “I am the Truth,” and of Him the 
Koran says: “The Word of God and Spirit from Him.” 
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CHAPTER III 


Young When's Difficulties 


ows YOUNG MEN of today in Iraq are confronted by three 
kinds of difficulties, physical, mental and spiritual. These 
difficulties are all mingled together and each can be solved 
only when we solve them all. 


PHYSICAL DIFFICULTIES 


The greatest physical difficulty is the necessity of obtaining 
a livelihood. In olden times, life was very simple. Most people 
lived in villages and most villages supplied each its own needs. 
The father, for example, was a farmer. He raised the food 
which was prepared by the women of the family. He sheared 
the sheep and the wool was spun and woven likewise by the 
women. Each village contained a few craftsmen, the black- 
smith, the tanner, the mason, the shoemaker and the carpenter. 
There were no schools except in the large cities and the people 
were satisfied with simple things because their needs were so 
few and so simple. But now life has become more difficult be- 
cause the needs have so much increased. They have increased 
because of the spread of education. In proportion as a person 
learns about things he wants to possess them. Means of com- 
munication have enabled people to see other places and to 
desire what they see there. In proportion as our needs increase 
we tend to become dissatisfied with what we possess. We can 
satisfy those needs only by spending more money. We must in 
the same proportion obtain more money and since the same 
condition prevails with other people, there arises a conflict, 
either within ourselves, by deciding not to obtain those things 
which we desire, or a conflict with other people who desire 
those same things. Thus have arisen many of the physical diffi- 
culties which confront the young men today. Most of them are 
not satisfied to remain in their first condition. 

There are four doors open for obtaining a livelihood. The 
first door is that of the farmer. But the first question that arises 
in my mind is this: Why is there such a great difference between 
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the words falah (prosperity) and fallah (farmer). The content of 
falah is prosperity and success, the content of fallah (farmer ) is 
poverty and fatigue. The farmer is a producer; he feeds us, with- 
out him we would die of hunger and yet with all that he is not 
regarded in society. The chief reason is that almost all farmers 
are sharecroppers; they receive only a share of the crop and it 
is very rare that a sharecropper can become a farmer. And he 
is not sure that he can remain on the land, to till long enough 
to give him added benefits. If it were made possible to improve 
the condition of the farmer, by teaching him to build better 
dwellings, by teaching him the laws of sanitation, by enabling 
him to raise goats and poultry according to scientific methods, 
so that his children might be better nourished with butter and 
eggs, the young men might desire to remain in the villages. Now 
when a village boy goes to school and advances in his educa- 
tion, he refuses to go back to his old environment and he cannot 
be blamed. But at the same time he becomes only a consumer 
and does not remain a producer, and the country must live by 
its producing. Now Iraq is a very rich country. Its location, its 
favorable climate, its spacious plains, its fertile soil, and its 
plentiful waters are sufficient to feed and support in great com- 
fort two or three times the present population, as in Babylonian 
times. And yet actually the great proportion of the inhabitants 
live from day to day, and of these a large number are always 
hungry. 

Before World War I, in the years 1907 and 1908, the Turkish 
Government engaged Sir William Willcocks, the noted English 
engineer who had built the Assouan Dam in Egypt, to come to 
prepare a program of irrigation for Iraq. He had with him 
twelve British and Egyptian engineers and he asked the author 
of this book to accompany him. After many months of careful 
survey, it appeared as follows: There is lime in the soil of Iraq, 
and lime makes bones and bones make sheep. It is impossible 
to raise sheep successfully in Egypt because there is no lime in 
the soil. But Iraq could become the great headquarters for 
sheep-raising in the whole Orient, as Australia is now. 

The irrigation is made simple because the level of the Euph- 
rates River is always ten metres higher than the level of the 
Tigris. To the west of the Euphrates is Lake Habbaniyeh and 
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to the west of that is another depression three times larger, 
called Abu Dibs. Now in the spring what happens: The snows 
melt in the north and the water comes down the Euphrates and 
the Tigris in great quantities, fills the marshes and floods the 
whole south of Iraq. Then the waters flow away into the Persian 
Gulf and leave the whole country a thirsty desert. It is neces- 
sary therefore to dig a canal to enable the flood waters of the 
Euphrates to flow into Lake Habbaniyeh and when that is full 
into Abu Dibs. On this project the Iraq Government is at pres- 
ent engaged. 

But that is only a very small part of the whole project. It is 
necessary also to dig canals to connect the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. After the waters of the Tigris have been allowed to pass 
down or have also been confined in basins on the eastern side 
of the Iraq, the waters that have been collected in Lake Hab- 
baniyeh can be released and can be allowed to flow naturally 
toward the east. In the meantime the water collected from the 
Tigris can also be used where it is needed. In this way the great 
marshes will be emptied and be turned into land for farming. 
Then the Bedouin of Iraq, who now live from the scarce rain- 
fall, could raise sheep between the rivers. By importing high- 
grade rams, the wool could be improved and Iraq could become 
the great export center for sheep and all the products thereof. 
Thus money would enter the country from outside and eco- 
nomic doors would open for the young men, who would no 
longer need government jobs in order to live. At the same time 
and with the increased capital, the north of Iraq could be de- 
veloped agriculturally and especially industrially, and the 
whole land would prosper. 

But there is another aspect of this matter. The Arab East is 
like the hand of a man, the palm and the five fingers. You cannot 
injure, for example, the little finger without injuring the thumb. 
The whole Arab East must be regarded as a unit, each country 
in it needing every other and each needing the whole. And the 
basis of this unity must be economic before it is political. If, for 
example, the sheep products of Iraq, the fruit products of Syria 
and Lebanon, the cotton of Egypt, the tobacco of Turkey and 
the products of Nejd could be sent to Palestine for industrial 
processing, the Arab East would be bound together with eco- 
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nomic ties which are far stronger than any other ties. This is the 
Arab unity which I desire to see, a unity which at the same time 
feeds the hungry and gives the young men scope for their 
activities. 

In the meantime, and until the above program is carried 
out, the young men of Iraq and indeed of the whole Arab East 
will not choose agriculture as their means of livelihood. 

A second door which exists into which some may wish to 
enter. It is the door of the crafts. But this door is very narrow 
at present. The products of the crafts can be more cheaply 
bought from other countries where these goods are made in 
large quantities and the simple craftsman cannot compete with 
them. At present most of the crafts are in the hands of foreign- 
ers. The workers are beginning to form labor unions to protect 
themselves and all this is very good and very beneficial. But it 
is the function of the labor union not alone to obtain an increase 
in wages and to obtain assistance for the sick and the disabled. 
It is also the function of the labor union to elevate the craft 
itself by enabling the worker to advance in his craft. It is the 
function of the labor union not alone to get but to give, to give 
scope for the workers to do better work. 

In the last years, oil has been produced in great quantities 
in the whole Arab East. The extraction and refinement of oil 
requires special training and these doors are beginning to open 
for the young men. The common laborer is needed, of course, 
but we are thinking especially of the young men who are in the 
schools at present and who desire work on a higher level than 
the work of a laborer. There will be a demand for many kinds 
of technical workers, those who are trained in the laboratories 
of the oil companies, to analyze soil and stones, or for surveyors, 
or for typists, or accountants. 

Other professions need to be filled, for doctors, pharmacists, 
dressers in hospitals and dispensaries, besides teachers, both 
men and women, in the schools. 

A third door is the door of commerce. This can become a wide 
door, for Iraq is situated near Europe and Asia and Africa. Its 
means of communication are many and varied. If the agricul- 
ture and the crafts were developed, there would be great op- 
portunity for export, money would increase and economic 
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doors would open on every side. A sound financial system 
based on the existence of banks which could help by advancing 
necessary funds for worthy enterprises at low rates of interest 
would in a short time make the country financially independent. 


MENTAL DIFFICULTIES 


We have looked at the physical difficulties which confront 
the young man of today. At the same time and while he is trying 
to overcome these physical difficulties, even greater difficulties 
arise in his own mind. He sees problems which must be solved 
and unless they are solved he himself falls into despair. 

As a result of his study in school he has begun to think for 
himself. To many things which before he did not think about, 
now he says: Why? Why is this so? Why did this happen? His 
study has widened his horizon. As he studies history, he sees 
that history is like a chain, each event being like a link in that 
chain. He begins to understand that men have made or changed 
history by breaking or adding or changing links. He sees that 
most wars could have been avoided because they were fought 
for the selfish purposes of kings or others. He makes up his mind 
that he himself will oppose war, or at least will try to help pre- 
vent war. This requires courage, for he must sometimes go 
against his feelings, or those of his friends. 

He studies natural science. He sees that each effect has a 
cause, that Nature is not capricious but observes her own laws. 
If a child falls from a roof, Nature does not say, “On account of 
the ignorance of this child, I will not allow him to be injured.” 
If a blind man comes begging and groping along the road, and 
he comes to an open well, Nature does not say, “Because he is 
blind, I will lift him over the mouth of the well.” If a holy man 
who cannot swim, falls into the river, Nature does not say, “Be- 
cause of his holiness, I will make him float on the water.” So the 
young man concludes that because Nature does not violate her 
own laws, he can depend on those laws, and must not violate 
them. He knows that when we violate the laws of health, we 
become sick or perhaps we die. As he studies other sciences, his 
mind is broadened still more. When he studies sociology and 
economics, he sees that poverty is the result of ignorance, or 
neglect, or oppression, and that poverty can be overcome by 
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reforming the social system. He sees that social evils like prosti- 
tution, gambling and drunkenness are as much the enemies of 
the country as a hostile army. He sees that racial strife and 
fanaticism are the soil in which grows evil fruit. All these 
things he sees. He understands that they are all violations of 
natural laws and he begins to realize that it is his duty to help 
in reforming society. But that is difficult, for as soon as he op- 
poses the sponsors of these evils, they become his bitter enemies 
and they try to do him harm or even kill him. 


SPIRITUAL DIFFICULTIES 


The real essence of a man is his spirit. It is by the spirit that 
he knows God, that he worships. The spirit is the center of his 
religious life. But the spirit lives in the body, and the body is 
directed by the mind. The young man of today, in his body 
experiences the difficulty of obtaining a living, in his mind he 
discovers the laws which govern life, and all of these difficulties 
produce doubt and this doubt affects his spirit. He has dis- 
covered that religion, which should be the strongest force to 
lift men up, has often been a force which holds him in slavery. 
He has learned that wars have been fought in the name of 
religion, and that religion has been the source of enmity, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, covetousness and cruelty. He sees that religion 
has separated instead of uniting. He sees that much of religion 
is only superstition and that what many believe has no basis in 
history at all. What shall he do? Shall he turn his back on all 
religion? It is a real difficulty and he must face it because, if 
religion is true, he must perform his religious duties. But often 
his religious leaders cannot answer the doubts in his mind. If 
he is honest he must face these doubts. I shall try in the next 
chapter to face some of these doubts and attempt to answer 
them. They are doubts which in my young manhood also as- 
sailed me. One word: Doubt is not sin, but to remain in doubt 
is sin. 
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CHAPTER IV 


‘Sere Abt Religion 7 


A Biss YOUNG MEN of today, as we have said, have studied the 
natural sciences and as a result they have begun to doubt. 
They see that the men who have benefited the world have been 
doubters. Columbus alone in his generation doubted that the 
earth is flat, and he discovered the new world. Galileo doubted 
that the earth stands still and that the sun moves around it. 
Gutenberg, James Watt, Edison all were doubters. They 
doubted the sufficiency of the world in which they were living. 
The prophets themselves in their times doubted and reached 
out for new truth. Doubt is a sign of life and growth. When a 
child grows he must be provided with new clothing. As a man 
grows in his thinking, he must clothe his thoughts in new forms. 

God does not expect us to believe what is contrary to reason. 
We say only that some things which appear opposed to reason 
are really above reason, not opposed to it. The fact is however, 
that today there is a conflict between the people of religion 
and the people of science. 

To our question, “What is the origin of the universe?” the 
people of religion answer: “God created it all from nothing in 
six days, the earth, the sun, the moon, the stars, the sky.” The 
people of science laugh in derision and say, “How do you know 
there is a God? And even if there is a God who is able to create 
it all in six days, yet it can be proved by geology that this earth 
took millenniums to reach its present form.” 

To the question, “What is the origin of man?” the people of 
religion answer, “God took clay, fashioned it in the form of a 
man, breathed into it of His spirit and it became a living man.” 
“That is only figurative language,” say the people of science. 
“From a tiny germ, from a protoplasm in which was life, created 
perhaps by this God, grew all the other forms of life, by evolu- 
tion, by the survival of the fittest, until birds, fish, animals, until 
man himself appeared, and man himself passed through many 
stages until he reached his present state.” “Man has descended 
from his high estate, he has fallen away from God,” say the 
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people of religion. “Man is rising, always ascending,” say the 
people of science. “He is always learning more and more about 
God and drawing nearer to Him.” “We can know God through 
His books,” say the people of religion. “We can learn about 
Him in the laboratory, by the scales and the microscope,’ say 
the men of science. “We must pray,” say the men of religion. 
“The best kind of prayer is hard work,” say the people of science. 
When there is no rain and the earth is burned by the sun and 
the harvest dies, the men of religion gather in their houses of 
worship and pray for rain. The men of science bring a pump 
and irrigate the land. When there is pestilence, men of religion 
beseech God to avert the danger. Men of science bring a needle 
and inoculate themselves. Men of religion think mostly about 
the other world. Men of science say: “One world at a time.” 

Before we examine these difficulties, we must define science. 
What is science? And how many kinds of science are there? 
Science is systematized knowledge. A child knows many things 
but he has not yet systematized his knowledge. As we grow 
older, the limits of our knowledge widen, we see that there is a 
law called the law of cause and effect. Then we gather all these 
facts, distinguish what is cause and what is effect, and thus we 
get a particular science. Sometimes we discover that we have 
not observed the facts correctly. As our knowledge grows we 
invent better microscopes, telescopes, instruments of all kinds, 
and thus we see that our first observations were not correct. So 
the man of science must be very humble and not proud or 
arrogant. 

The first kind of science consists of the natural sciences, those 
which deal with matter, and matter is that which has size, 
length, breadth, thickness, weight, density. Among the material 
sciences are physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, hygiene, 
anatomy, astronomy. Among them also is mathematics, which 
deals chiefly with the relation of things to each other. 

A second kind of science is mental science, psychology, phi- 
losophy. By the mental sciences we learn how the human mind 
functions, how it can be trained, how evil habits can be cor- 
rected or good habits can be cultivated. By philosophy we learn 
the history and laws of thought and determine why men think 
so and so, and not otherwise. Included in the science of phi- 
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losophy is logic, which enables a man to think and speak con- 
vincingly. 

Then there are the social sciences, the sciences of the be- 
havior of men when they constitute society. When a man lives 
alone his behavior concerns himself alone, but when he lives 
among other people he must give as well as take, he must some- 
times yield his personal rights for the good of society. So we 
formulate the science of law, which involves the punishment of 
those who trespass against society and the rights of others. A 
branch of sociology is the science of economics. This includes 
trade, import and export of goods, the laws of supply and de- 
mand, of transportation. Attached to this is the science of gov- 
ernment, for as in sociology we observe how individuals live 
together as groups, in the science of government we observe 
how groups live together as a government and also how gov- 
ernments live together. We enter here into the science of poli- 
tics which tells us what means men use to govern others. 

Higher than all these is the science of ethics, which is the 
science of duties. 

What men of science often forget is that there is also a science 
of spiritual things, that there is a spiritual science, as there is 
physical and mental science. If we define science as system- 
atized knowledge, then when we take the knowledge which we 
gain by our spirits and systematize it, we have a spiritual sci- 
ence. Here we must define the spirit. A man has a soul and he 
has a spirit. The soul is the essence of the physical life. An 
animal has soul, but he has not spirit. The spirit is that essence 
in man by which he can know God. What is the area of spiritual 
science? In this area we find the conscience. The conscience of 
a man often impels him into directions which are opposed to 
material and mental science. The conscience is like the compass 
in a ship. Through darkness, storm and fog the needle of the 
compass always points to the magnetic pole, and a man must 
always obey his conscience. It is true that a man can educate his 
conscience but he must always obey it. 

In the area of spiritual science we find the hope for im- 
mortality. We cannot prove that the spirit is immortal by other 
sciences, but yet as in physical science we deduce that there is 
water because a man becomes thirsty, so this thirst for im- 
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mortality which we find in every person indicates that there 
must be something which satisfies that thirst. In this area of the 
spirit we find prayer. Prayer is not simply the repetition of cer- 
tain words and phrases at certain times. Prayer is the breathing 
of the spirit. There are laws of breathing with the lungs and 
there are laws of the breathing of the spirit, as we shall see 
when we discuss the subject of prayer. 

In the area of the spirit we find God, Whose existence we 
intend to prove in the next chapter. All the thoughts and experi- 
ences which men have had concerning God constitute a body of 
facts, and when we systematize these facts we have theology, 
which is the crown of all the sciences, because its subject, God, 
is higher than all other subjects. 

Now in this area of the spirit are formed the motives which 
impel a man to action, the principles by which he guides his 
conduct, the source from which he draws strength and courage 
to do his duty. 

Now we come to the question: Why do the men of science 
so often clash with the men of religion? The reason is simple. 
It is because each interferes in the sphere of the other. In 
the human body we have the head and the heart. Each is inde- 
pendent of the other and yet each needs the other and without 
it would die. The head cannot supply blood nor can the heart 
think. In a steamship there is a captain and there is an engineer. 
Each needs the other and yet the one does not interfere with 
the other. The captain directs the course of the ship but the 
engineer supplies the power. It is not the function of the men 
of religion to pronounce on physical science or mental science. 
It is the function of religion to make a man honest, humble, 
merciful, faithful, persevering, while he is searching for the 
truth in the world of matter and mind. It is when we study 
God that we learn the meaning of all these qualities. It is of 
supreme importance that the men of religion study the other 
sciences. Thus they will learn to cooperate with the men of 
those sciences, and at the same time will be able to under- 
stand the Creator and His works. Thus also they may be 
enabled to encourage the men of science to look up to Him 
and seek from Him the true wisdom. 
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CHAPTER V 


Gul 


Db God exist? This is the most important question for a 
man to answer, for it is the most important question in 
the world. If God exists, man must obey Him, must worship 
Him, must make Him the center of his life. If God does not 
exist, then all the money spent on the building of temples, 
churches, mosques and houses of worship can be used for other 
purposes. If God does not exist, man becomes free from the 
fear of hell. If God does not exist, man will have greater space 
in which to live and to act as he chooses. If God does not 
exist, man will worship himself, for man is by nature a wor- 
shipping animal. A world in which no one worships is a world 
of confusion and chaos. So, even if a man did not know of 
a God, he would invent a God to facilitate his thinking and 
his living. For example, man has invented the lines of latitude 
and longitude. They are only imaginary, they do not actually 
exist, and yet it would be very difficult to navigate a ship on 
the sea if there were no lines of latitude and longitude and 
no equator. Man has invented the multiplication table. It is 
entirely imaginary and yet it greatly facilitates our work and 
our business. 

Is God then only imaginary and have men invented Him 
only to facilitate their work, or by means of religion to rule 
over other men? God does exist, He is real, He is not simply 
a result of the imagination. We here present seven reasons 
for believing in the existence of God: 

1. Man is limited and begets only that which is limited. 
But in this limited man is found the idea of a Being Who is 
not limited. This idea must therefore have its origin in an 
unlimited Being. In other words and more simply: A man is 
a limited being, he is limited in strength, he cannot endure 
too much heat, or too much cold, or fatigue, or hunger, or 
thirst. He dies if these become too great for him. He is limited 
in his knowledge. Although he has studied all the philosophies 


and has mastered all the sciences, yet he does not know what 
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will happen in the next five minutes. And when he begets a 
child, the child also is like his father, he is limited. But this 
limited man finds in his mind an idea about a Being outside 
of himself Who is not limited. This idea the man has not 
begotten himself. So we conclude that this idea of an unlimited 
Being was placed there by that unlimited Being, Whom we 
call God. 

2. Everything caused has its cause. But the original cause 
must be such as we cannot conceive of its non-existence. This 
original cause is therefore independent of all origins and is 
itself that unlimited Being to Whom we have referred. In 
simpler words, it is intuitive in a man to seek a cause for 
everything. Even a child in the cradle when he hears a noise 
looks to discover whence that sound came. The first question 
we ask when something happens is Why? “But,” one objects, 
“in the case of the hen and an egg, which was first, the hen 
or the egg? Did you ever see a hen that did not come from 
an egg? Or did you ever see an egg like this that did not 
come from a hen? Therefore existence is like a chain without 
a beginning.” But the human mind is not satisfied with such 
an answer. It is intuitive in a man to seek a first cause. This 
first cause must be adequate for every effect. iat adequate 
first cause we call God. 

3. In all that we see there is a manifest purpose. When I 
examine a bird, its wings, its feathers, I see that the bird was 
made to fly. When I examine a fish, I conclude that it was made 
to live in water and not in the air. When I see a camel, its 
feet, its head, its hump, its eyes, its lips, I know that it was 
made to carry loads in sandy soil, under a hot sun and to eat 
thorns. The more we delve into nature the more we see that 
law and order govern all. When I examine a fly under a 
microscope and look at its eye, I see countless mirrors, each 
perfect in shape. When I examine a grain of sugar or salt, I see 
perfect geometrical crystals. From the smallest atom to the 
largest star, everything is governed by law and by system. 
Now of course it is possible and even probable that most of 
what we see in the world of plants and animals was developed 
from simpler forms by the law of evolution and the survival of 
the fittest. But that this law and this order and this beauty 
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are all the result of chance it is difficult to believe. 

Imagine the following: You are walking in a field and there 
you see a large, beautiful castle surrounded by a wonderful 
garden. You ask: “Who built this castle, who designed this 
garden?’ I answer: “Nobody. It happened by chance. One 
day there dropped down here a great number of carved stones. 
Then, another day, there fell down cement, sand and plaster. 
Then the wind blew from the north and piled up the stones on 
each other, and the rain came and was mixed with the sand, 
the cement and the plaster. Then by an earthquake the iron 
and wood were lifted, each to its place, and behold the castle! 
Then the south wind blew and the dew fell and the clouds 
came and went and behold this garden appeared, all by 
chance!” Will you be convinced by what I say? Or will you 
not say: “All this existed first in the mind of an intelligent 
Being Who produced it all by laws which He Himself arranged.” 

4. The Consciousness of Dependence. There is in every man 
a natural impulse to depend on someone stronger than him- 
self. He may be himself a man of great strength and great 
courage and accustomed to help himself, but in an emergency, 
when he sees that his own courage and strength are not enough 
to help him out of his difficulty, he looks up to a Being outside 
of himself and seeks deliverance. This is what we call the 
sense of dependence. When we see a key we infer that there 
must be a lock for that key; so we infer that this feeling of 
dependence has that on which it can depend. 

5. Conscience. Every one of us human beings is conscious 
of an inner voice which judges between right and wrong. 
Perhaps we are convinced in our minds that a certain action 
is permissible. Nevertheless that voice forbids our doing that 
action. Often that voice rebukes us for what we have done 
and makes us feel guilty. We try to silence that voice but 
always it makes itself heard again. It is like the needle on 
the compass which always points to the magnetic pole. If a 
piece of metal is held near the compass, it will deflect the 
needle. If we allow money, or whatever we may desire, to 
be near our minds, our conscience will perhaps be deflected. 
But so soon as we remove all these things from our thoughts, 
we can notice our conscience again pointing to the right course. 
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We therefore conclude that outside of ourselves is a Being 
Who draws our conscience and points it to the truth. 

6. The Unanimity of Opinion about the Existence of God. 
In all ages from the beginning of this earth, and everywhere, 
men have believed in the existence of God. They have differed 
about this God. Some have said there are many gods. All have 
differed about the attributes of this God or of these gods but 
all have agreed about His existence. Perhaps someone will say: 
“But even if all agree and only one person does not agree, 
it is possible that this one person is right and all the others 
are wrong. For example, in his time the whole world thought 
that the earth is flat and only Columbus thought it is round.” 
But the heart of the question here is that all agreed that the 
earth exists; they differed from Columbus about the form of 
the earth. So men differ about the attributes of God but agree 
about His existence. To some He may be only a blind force, 
an unintelligent power but that is their God, outside of them- 
selves and greater than themselves. 

7. The Divine Books. When we examine the divine books 
and observe the wisdom they contain, the revelation of the 
divine providence in the affairs of men, the mercy of God 
and what He has done for the good of mankind, we must agree 
that these books could not be the invention of men but were 
inspired by the Spirit of God. 

To our question, Does God exist? we have presented seven 
reasons for our belief. Some of these reasons are stronger than 
others but, all together, they constitute a firm foundation. 

Now arises another question: Is it possible for us to know 
God? Does God want to be known? If it is possible to know 
Him and if He wants us to know Him, how can we ap- 
proach Him? 

There is a Moslem tradition about God which quotes Allah 
as saying, “I was a hidden treasure, but I desired to be known. 
I most certainly created the created universe only that I might 
be known.” We know that He wants to be known because men 
have known Him and have told us what they have learned 
about God. 

One of the most important things we can know about God 
is that He has personality. We do not say that God is a person, 
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for indeed we cannot describe God in human language. When 
we say a man has personality we do not mean his clothing, 
or his features, or his physical properties but it is his personality 
by which he expresses his thoughts, his emotions, and his love 
toward us. God is not a blind force, or a far away sultan on 
a lofty throne, but He is near us, with us, around us, above us, 
below us with His love and His care and His providence. And 
yet, although God is very near us, many people do not know 
Him. They are like a cannibal who eats a philosopher but profits 
nothing except to fill his belly. So many men take God's gifts 
but do not care to know the Giver. Other men are like a camel 
which carries gold on its back but eats thorns. 

God, the real God, is adequate for the needs of every man 
in every environment and in every age. God does not change, 
but we must change our ideas about God in proportion as the 
horizons of our understanding become wider. Even a century 
ago our grandfathers lived in a small world from which they 
never emerged. They had not the means of communication 
which we have, railways, automobiles, aeroplanes, radio. So 
their thought about God was more limited. The God of today 
must be larger, wider, stronger, than the God of our fathers. 
And as a result of all this, He makes greater demands on us also. 

We want to find God. Where then is God? I touch your 
back with my hand; you say, “Who touched me?” Do you mean 
that you are in your back? You propose only to say that you 
were conscious of me by means of your back. Is God then in 
this flower? Or in this beautiful scene? We cannot use the word 
where about God. For example, we cannot say, “Give me a 
yard of sunlight, or a ton of north wind.” We cannot say of 
God, “He is here and not there” and yet He is everywhere, 
for everywhere and by means of everything we can learn 
about Him. 

Can God be seen? We cannot see God with the eyes of our 
bodies, for He is not material. But as by means of X-rays we 
can penetrate material things, so by faith we can see God. 
Jesus Christ said, “Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall 
see God.” 

What does God do? Or has He stopped doing? He is work- 
ing through His creation. He created light and in light is 
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energy. He created heat and heat has power. We have learned 
about atomic energy, how much energy there is in even an 
atom of matter. All this power is God’s. The poet speaks of the 
tides of the sea as the breathing of the Creator. 

Can God die? No, indeed, for He is Life itself. But your 
God can die. You can kill your God. If you hear His voice 
but always stop your ears and harden your heart; if you see 
His works but shut your eyes; if you experience His care 
over you, but are not thankful, at last you will have no God. 
You will have killed your God. A compass needle, as we have 
mentioned, always points to the magnetic pole. But if you 
take that needle and put it on an anvil, and strike it several 
times with a hammer, that needle will no longer point to the 
pole. So if you constantly tread on your conscience, at last 
your conscience will no longer point to God. Your God will be 
lost to you, as if He were dead. 

Now we return to our question, How can we find God? We 
mention four roads to God: 

1. The Road of Science. We have referred to this subject, 
how a man can learn about the Creator by studying His works. 
Everywhere we can see God’s hand, in the rocks, in the seas, 
in the plants, in the animals, in the tiniest insect, and in the 
sky. By means of delicate instruments we can delve deeper 
and deeper into His mind. In history we can see the footsteps 
of God in His dealings with the nations of the world. But the 
first condition, if we would find God in His creation, is humility. 

2. The Road of Experience. Men have experienced God's 
providence and His guidance. We must always follow God, 
never run before Him. 

3. The Road of His Revelation of Himself. From the divine 
books we can learn things about God which we cannot learn 
from Nature. From Nature we learn about God’s power, His 
wisdom, His holiness, but we do not learn about His mercy, 
for Nature has no mercy. Whoever breaks her laws must suffer. 
Only from His books do we learn that God is merciful and 
forgiving. 

4. The Road of Prayer. We repeat what we have said before, 
that prayer is not simply the repetition of certain phrases at 
certain times and under certain conditions. Prayer is the breath- 
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ing of the spirit and as oxygen purifies the lungs and the blood 
from impurities, so prayer purifies the heart and the mind of a 
man. When we pray thus, and not only speak to God but listen 
to what He says, we learn His wisdom, His will, and His secrets. 

Each one of us must seek God for himself. I can describe 
food to you but you yourself must eat it if you wish to be 
satisfied. I have described God to you but you yourself must 
put out your hand and touch God’s hand with your spirit. 

Without God we are incomplete. When we admit God into 
our lives, we become like an engine which has been dead until 
the electric power flows into it. Then that engine becomes a 
means for lighting dark places and lifting heavy burdens. 

No matter what we say or think about God, our minds are 
not equipped to contain Him, nor is our language adequate 
to describe Him. If I take a drop of water and put it on a plate, 
I can say that this drop of water has all the attributes of the 
ocean except size. So God revealed Himself in Jesus Christ. 
In Jesus Christ we see those attributes of God which concern 
us, for He is the Word of God and Spirit from Him. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Man 


M*s has been defined as a speaking animal. This definition, 
however, stresses the animal part of man. A better defini- 
tion would be: Man is a being who possesses a spirit which 
dwells temporarily in a body. The dumb animals have a soul 
which is the essence of life but they have not spirit. It is the 
spirit by which we can know and worship God. In saying a 
spirit which dwells temporarily in a body, we distinguish man 
from the angels who have spirit but do not dwell in a body. 

First of all, to understand man, what he is and what must be 
his relation to other men and to his Creator, we must measure 
him. Is he great or is he small? For example, you live in Basrah 
or Baghdad. All the people in your house know you, but even 
in your street there are people who do not know you. Still 
fewer know you in a ward, in the city, the district, the province, 
the country, the Near East, Asia, the world. All the time you 
are shrinking in size. Now compare the world with the sun. 
The sun is one million two hundred thousand times larger than 
the earth. The earth and the moon in their orbit around the 
earth can be placed inside the sun. The stars which we see 
are all suns, and our sun is one of the smallest of all these suns 
in the universe. How large is the universe? So far distant is 
the North Star that it takes forty-four years for its light to reach 
the earth, and we know that light travels 186,000 miles a second. 
The light from the star Arcturus takes 160 years to reach this 
earth. The distance of only one hundred stars has been meas- 
ured. The other stars are beyond measurement. The stars which 
have been photographed number two hundred million. What 
now is man in this whole system? And then measure man 
over against the Creator of all this. And this man today is only 
one of the many generations of men who have lived on this 
earth in the centuries which have preceded. 

Compare man now with the dumb animals. A kid, the second 
day of his life, leaps around and butts the other kids around 
him. A dog can see, smell and hear better than a man. A bird 
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can emigrate to South America, spend the winter there and 
in the spring can find its way back over seas, plains and moun- 
tains, to the great city, into the ward, into the street, into the 
very house where it is accustomed to build its nest. And all 
this without chart or compass or instruction. A man has no 
- fangs or claws, wherewith to defend himself, or horns or hoofs, 
wherewith to attack an enemy. He has very little bodily 
strength. And yet he is the master of creation. He is the 
astronomer. He is the only one who knows how small he is. 

An ox lives only two years. The first year of his life he is a 
calf; all the rest of his life, although he lives fifty years, he is 
only the same ox, eating grass and learning nothing. But man, 
though he is weak and helpless as an infant, continues to grow 
and becomes a man. As a man, his arm is only a yard long, 
but he takes a stick three yards long and lengthens his arm 
so much. Then he learns to throw a stone, to shoot an arrow, 
to shoot a gun, and in all this he is lengthening his arm. 
When he walks on his feet, his pace is short and slow as com- 
pared with the gazelle. But then he mounts a horse, a boat, 
a carriage, a car, an aeroplane and in all this he is lengthening 
his legs, and increasing his pace. His vision is weak but he 
makes a telescope and can see millions of miles into the heart 
of the sky. He makes a microscope and sees into the heart of 
the atom. He cannot hear like a dog, but he makes a telephone 
and his ear encircles a continent. His voice is weak, he cannot 
bark, or bellow or roar. But he makes a telegraph, a radio and 
his voice encircles the earth. He writes books and his voice 
can be heard by thousands still unborn. 

Man is the only animal who can change his environment to 
meet his needs. He is the only creature who knows how to 
use fire and make it his servant. Man can know his Creator 
and can worship Him. 

How can man keep this high place? There are three factors 
which enable a man thereto: 

1. Science 

A man is physically weak, as we have said, and is sur- 
rounded by enemies. Among these enemies are the various 
diseases. We mention first small-pox, which, until man learned 
to vaccinate, caused blindness or death in millions of children. 
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Then malarial fever. This is the real enemy which caused the 
downfall of ancient Rome, for the Roman people had been so 
weakened by malaria that they could not resist the enemy. 
Malaria is today one of the great physical enemies in South 
Iraq. Yet there are the means with which science has provided 
us, the cleaning of the damp places from mosquitoes. Then 
there are typhoid fever, diabetes, cholera, plague, anaemia, 
dysentery, bilharzia; from all of these the science of medicine 
and the observance of the laws of hygiene can protect us. 
Among the most deadly enemies are the venereal diseases with 
which evil men and women corrupt the innocent and cause 
blindness, weakness, deformity and insanity. Against these 
diseases, too, science has equipped us. A great enemy of young 
men and young women is tuberculosis. The Iraq Government 
has begun to pay attention to this plague but it is only a 
beginning. To combat tuberculosis successfully it is necessary 
not alone to send the patient to a sanitarium, and to give him 
medicine. It is necessary to feed him so that he can resist the 
disease, and to educate him not to pass it to others. But the 
most important task in Iraq is the care of children. Two-thirds 
of the children who are born never reach the age of one year. 
And yet the most precious asset of a country is its children. 
Iraq has excellent hospitals, doctors, nurses, midwives, and 
dispensaries, but it is due to the ignorance of the mothers that 
so many infants die. If a farmer loses every year two-thirds of 
his crop how can he be a successful farmer? 

A second factor which enables a man to keep his high 
place is— 
2. Cooperation 

When a machine is not oiled, the friction between its parts 
destroys the usefulness of the machine. To avoid friction it is 
necessary to oil the machine at frequent intervals. So in society 
the members of it must learn to cooperate without friction, 
without opposition. This cooperation must begin inside the 
man himself. A man who cannot control himself is not worthy 
to be a member of civilized society. Then comes the family, 
which is the foundation of the state. In its schools for girls and 
the instruction in home-building which the girls receive, Iraq 
is making commendable progress for if the family is the foun- 
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dation of the state, the mother is the foundation of the family. 
After the family comes the village, the tribe or city, the different 
races within the country, the different religions; all these must 
learn to cooperate. After this the state must learn to cooperate 
with other states and this requires great wisdom in the leaders 
for it is by misunderstanding and selfishness that nations go 
to war. An example of cooperation among nations we find in 
posts and telegraphs, health laws, laws to control the sale of 
narcotics like opium, extradition laws, and the Red Cross and 
the Red Crescent. 

The third factor which enables a man to keep his high place 
is— 

3. Religion 

Perhaps some one will say: It is religion which has been 
the cause of much bloodshed in history, and this is true. But 
we ask, What would have been the situation without religion? 
It is religion which impels most of the philanthropy in the 
world. It is religion which commands us to obey God rather 
than man, and God is just and righteous. It is faith in God 
and trust in Him that sustains a person when he is in trouble. 
It is the fear of God which makes a person walk in the straight 
path. It is when our eyes are filled with the vision of God and 
our minds are filled with thoughts of Him, that evil cannot 
enter our lives. 

Now we ask a question: Did God create the world for man? 
We answer, Yes. God, because He is the richest of the rich, 
created this world in order that man might know his Creator 
better by means of it. The beauty of the flowers, the songs 
of the birds, the colors of the clouds, the wonders of the seas, 
the mountains and the plains, the secrets which are locked up 
in the bosom of Nature, all these are means by which we can 
know the power of God, His wisdom and His goodness. 

But we ask another question: Did God do a kindness to 
man when he created him with a body? So much of suffering 
comes through the body, in hunger, thirst, fatigue, sickness that 
perhaps one might say it would have been better to create 
man only a spirit without a body. We answer: We learn to know 
God and appreciate Him best only in proportion as we have 
suffered. 
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SUBJECTS FOR DIscussION 


. Praise man. 
. Criticize man. 
. Describe what some men have done in spite of difficulties. 


For example: 
Beethoven, the musician, was deaf. 
Milton was blind. 
Julius Caesar was an epileptic. 
Lincoln was a poor orphan. 


. Was the discovery of fire a blessing to man or not? 

. Why cannot an animal speak? 

. If a dog could speak, what would he say about a man? 

. Are the planets inhabited? If so, by what kind of people? 


Like us, or different in what way? 
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CHAPTER VII 


GS 


HEN a person shoots at a target and does not hit it we say 

he has missed the mark. Men have differed in their defini- 
tions of sin. One will say: evil acts like murder, adultery, steal- 
ing, polytheism. These are great sins, and among them the 
greatest is polytheism. We do not deny that all these are great 
sins, but there are even greater sins. It is possible that a man, 
through fear or anger will murder another man; that in a 
moment of desire he will commit adultery; that on account of 
need he will steal. An ignorant savage in Africa is a polytheist. 
But a greater sin is hypocrisy, for a hypocrite has two faces; 
he knows what is right but he serves the wrong while pretend- 
ing to do the right. Another great sin is obstinacy. When the 
Spirit of God wants to lead a man into the right path, and he 
is obstinate and in spite of his knowledge he persists in the 
evil path, that is a greater sin than murder. Also a great sin is 
the lack of fruit in our lives. God blesses us and gives us many 
good gifts and cares for us, and expects from us good fruits 
like gratitude, humility, service to others, generosity, and we 
do not produce these fruits. That is a greater sin than adultery. 
But the greatest sin is lack of faith, for when a man does not 
believe he calls God a liar. Lack of faith touches the honor of 
God, and is a greater sin than polytheism. 

So we see that sin is not alone doing evil, but the lack of 
going good. The target is the will of God. 

The best description of the entrance of sin into this eld 
we read in the Law of Moses, in the book of Genesis 3:1-24. 

If the story is historical or symbolical, the result is the same, 
for we see how sin begins and how it grows. 

We draw attention to the following points: 

1, The tempter asks the woman, Eve, a question. He does 
not propose that she shall suddenly do evil. “Hath God said, 
Ye shall not eat? Did you hear it?” The woman had heard the 
command not from God but from Adam. So the tempter puts 
doubt into her heart. We have said before that doubt is not 
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sin; only to remain in doubt is sin. The tempter here opens 
the door. 

2. The tempter makes sin attractive. The fruit is beautiful 
to the eye, and delicious to the taste, and the result of eating 
will be wisdom. The sight, the taste, the understanding, all 
these are good qualities in a person. But they can be perverted 
to bad purposes. 

3. The woman eats of the fruit and then gives to the man. 
When we have sinned we want to involve others. A drunkard 
does not like to drink alone, and so it is with other sins also. 

4, Thereupon they try to excuse themselves. The man blames 
the woman, the woman blames the serpent, and no doubt the 
serpent blamed his Creator. We try to whiten our faces though 
we know we are guilty. 

5. The results are fear and shame and the punishment is 
separation from God. 

Sin is always the result of temptation. A man does not sin 
unless he has a chance not to sin. When we speak of tempta- 
tion, we must distinguish between the temptation which is 
from God and the temptation which is from the devil. A black- 
smith heats the piece of iron in the fire then places it upon 
the anvil and beats it with much force. His purpose is not to 
break the iron but to strengthen it. A goldsmith places the 
gold in the fire. His purpose is not to destroy the gold but to 
purify it. So God sometimes sends on us poverty, or pain or 
misfortune. His purpose in all this is not our destruction but 
our purification and our strengthening. A teacher examines a 
pupil and tries his ability. His purpose is not the failure but 
the success of the pupil. But the devil, when he tempts, his 
purpose is to destroy. His enmity is not with us but with God 
Who expelled him from the Garden. But he cannot contend 
with God, so he attacks the creatures of God. His purpose is 
to separate us from God, to possess us for himself and thus 
to take revenge on God. 

I am sure that the devil exists because I see his traces every- 
where. The evil in the world is systematized, and therefore 
there must be some evil being who systematized it. We must 
study the methods by which he tempts man. The commander 
of an army, when he faces the army of the enemy, how does 
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he attack the enemy? He certainly does not first of all attack 
him from the front. He attacks from the side where the attack 
is unexpected. The evil one, for example, purposes to make 
you a drunkard. He does not set before you a bottle of intoxi- 
cant and say: “Drink all of this until you cannot rise to your 
feet.” You are invited to a wedding or a ceremony. At the 
wedding they drink to the health of the bride and groom. It 
is only a small amount; it cannot in itself harm you; all the 
others are doing it. But you have taken the first step. There 
is always a first step before the last step and the fall. 

So it is with all the sins, gambling, lust, etc. Jesus Christ in 
the Gospel says that he who hates his brother is already a 
murderer. The evil one attacks from the side and he begins 
with the little sins. In this day of aviation the enemy also 
attacks from above. So temptation to evil may come from above. 
For example, it is the duty of a person to pray or to give alms. 
While he is standing there, praying, a voice whispers in his 
ear: “You are a good man. Many do not pray at all, but you 
pray, you fast, you give alms. You are better than they are. 
You perform your duties toward God.” The result is, that person 
becomes proud of his piety. And when he becomes proud his 
head becomes inflated, he does not look at his feet, and before 
he is aware, he has stumbled and fallen. Solomon the Wise 
says: Pride goeth before destruction, and an haughty spirit 
before a fall. (Proverbs 16:18.) This is a temptation from 
above. The devil like an angel of light praises your good deeds 
but his real purpose is your fall. 

In warfare the enemy also attacks from beneath, on the sea 
by submarine, on land by mines. The tempter likes to take us 
off our guard when we are careless of danger or are not expect- 
ing an attack. 

During this last war, when the Allies in Germany were ad- 
vancing across the battlefield, on which there seemed to be 
many dead men, they found that after they had advanced, 
these men would rise up and shoot them from behind. Often 
the sins we think we have overcome will likewise arise and 
attack us again. For example, a man has overcome the habit of 
drunkenness. He has trampled it under his feet. Then perhaps 
he will go to where people who drink assemble. He may take 
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a glass of intoxicant, hold it up and say: “TI can hold this in my 
hand and not drink it. I can smell it and not drink it. I can 
even taste it and not drink any more.” And before he realizes 
it he has fallen again. Our purpose in all of this discussion is 
to warn that we must always be attentive, never negligent, 
for we may be sure that the tempter is always watching us 
every hour of the day and night. We must ourselves attack the 
tempter. What must we do to assure ourselves of victory? In 
other words, what must we do to protect ourselves? 

First of all, we must examine ourselves and discover what 
is our special weakness. When a doctor is called to see a sick 
person, he first of all examines the patient for any signs of a 
special disease, and then he treats the patient accordingly. It 
is not enough to pray, “O God, deliver me from all sin.” It is 
much better to say, “O God, deliver me from covetousness, or 
thinking evil,” or whatever it may be. When a man knows that 
he is inclined to a special sin, he must remain as far as possible 
from that sin. To illustrate this I wish to relate what I once 
experienced. When I was a student in college, I was invited 
to a wedding at a distance of about seven miles from my 
residence. Before sunset I mounted my bicycle to go thither. 
The path was narrow; on one side was a deep river of water, 
and on the other side was a hedge of thorns. It was easy to 
remain on the path, however, for I could see it plainly. But 
after the wedding, at about midnight, when I wanted to return 
I found that the lantern of my bicycle was broken. The sky 
was covered with clouds and it was very dark. I could not see 
the path clearly and so I was between two difficulties. If I 
tried to avoid the thorns I might fall into the river. If I tried 
to avoid the river my hand was wounded by the thorns. So I 
tied a handkerchief about my hand but the thorns caught 
the handkerchief and I nearly fell. After long thinking I deter- 
mined to go very slowly, but all the time to stay as far as 
possible from the river. The result was that my hand was 
wounded by the thorns and the blood ran freely, but at last 
I arrived at my house. I cleaned my hand and bandaged it 
and that was the only harm that befell me. If I had fallen into 
the river I might have lost my bicycle and might perhaps have 
been drowned. When you are in danger from a special sin, 
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remain as far as possible from that sin even though doing so 
wounds you and hurts you. 

Among the plants which we find in gardens there is one 
plant which the gardener does not plant there. It grows up by 
itself but always in the best soil and near other plants. It has 
a very long root and draws the water and the fertility away 
from the other plants. To get rid of it the gardener does not 
simply cut it off on the surface of the earth. He pulls out the 
whole root and then destroys the plant. Thus we must do to a 
temptation. It must be taken out by the root and not simply 
cut off. 

If temptation comes at special times, we must adopt the 
habit of doing good deeds at those special times, in order that 
there shall be no place for the tempter. In any case, we can 
facilitate the overcoming of temptation if we make for our- 
selves an environment which will help and not hinder our 
effort. Many years ago I was living in an old house in Basrah. 
On the first floor was a large basement which I wanted to use 
in the summer. But it was full of scorpions, spiders, bats and 
insects. I swept and cleaned the basement, I whitened the walls, 
I fumigated with chemicals, but to no avail. At last I made a 
window through which the sunshine could come into the room. 
The bats, the scorpions, the spiders all left because they did 
not like the light. Open in your heart a window for the light 
of God. The evil one does not like the light and avoids it. 

Sin is really slavery. A man addicted to the use of opium is 
really the slave of opium. The desire for opium will awaken 
him from sleep at midnight in the winter, and if there is no 
opium in the house it will compel him to go out in the night and 
to undergo hardship in order to obtain it. These shackles with 
which the man is enslaved to sin, these the man himself has 
made. At first they were only a thin thread, easily broken, but 
day by day he added other threads until it became a bond 
which he cannot break. 

Temptation is not sin. The evil one tempted even the prophets 
in order to hinder them in their mission. The Lord Jesus Christ 
was tempted but He foiled the tempter by prayer and the use 
of the Word of God. 
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QUESTIONS 


Is any action bad in itself? 


Some actions are in themselves not bad but also not good. 
For example, some amusements. These are gray sins. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


wp P bent Hoe of Evil 


ali HIS SUBJECT concerns everybody on the face of this earth. It 
concerns the king on his throne and the slave in his hut. It 
concerns the rich man in his palace and the beggar on the street. 
It concerns the philosopher in the university and the babe in the 
cradle. It even concerns the honor of God, for perhaps some one 
will say: “Either God could prevent evil and did not wish to 
prevent it, or He wished to prevent it and could not.” 

There are many different kinds of evil: physical, mental, 
moral, social, political, individual, national. 

A short definition of evil is this: Evil is everything opposed 
to Good. 

The most common evil in the world is poverty. On one side 
we see people who are born of rich parents; from infancy they 
are cared for; they have the best of food; as children they are 
watched over by capable servants; they wear the best clothes; 
they go to the best schools; they associate with people who are 
influential in the country; people listen to them when they 
speak; they are not compelled to work if they do not wish to, 
they are heirs of great wealth. They can spend their money 
without thought; they can even do evil things, but people over- 
look these things because they are rich. All these constitute 
only a small part of the people in the world. The great majority 
of people are poor. Many are hungry, often naked; they are 
willing to work but there is no work. They cannot go to school 
but must earn their bread even though they are small children. 
Nobody cares for them. When they die few shed tears. We find 
such poverty in every country and among all peoples. 

Another evil to which everybody is subject is sickness. Before 
a child is born his mother must endure awful pains, in order 
that the child may enter this world. Then through his whole 
life he must put forth all his efforts to prevent sickness. Even 
the king becomes sick and must at last die. But the poor are 
often sick because of hunger, or ignorance or neglect, or owing 
to the conditions in which they live. Millions of people on this 
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earth are blind, many are lame, many are insane. As a result 
of sickness and death, millions of the children are orphans. 

A third evil in this world is tyranny. It may be tyranny of a 
king over his subjects, or of a father over his wife and children; 
it may be the tyranny of the strong over the weak, the tyranny of 
the learned over the ignorant. It may even be the tyranny of 
religious leaders over the simple. Every person on this earth 
has the natural right to live, to be free, and to pursue happiness, 
but often tyranny prevents or takes away the exercise of this 
right. 

A fourth evil, which we with all our knowledge and all our 
culture have been unable to prevent, is the evil of war. In a 
certain city in America there is a hospital where people are 
tested to see if they are sane or insane in this way. In a room 
is a tank of water. Into this tank flows water from a faucet. The 
person is given a cup and is told to empty the tank. If he shuts 
the faucet first, he is considered of sound mind. But if he begins 
to dip out the water with the cup without shutting off the faucet, 
the doctors know he is insane. According to this test all the 
nations on this earth are insane. We spend millions of our 
money for schools, hospitals, for the prevention of disease in 
order to save lives. At the same time we spend even more money 
to invent and to make instruments of destruction—machine 
guns, cannon, mines and bombs. Each nation thinks itself to 
be defending the right and regards the enemy as the aggressor. 
The stronger is always the victor but is not necessarily always 
right. We tried to prevent the evil of war by forming the League 
of Nations, after World War I. Now we have the UN and the 
nations are still spending a large share of their income in pre- 
paring for war. 

Another evil, to which we have already referred, is sin. Sin 
affects a man’s body and spirit, in this world and the next; it 
affects not alone the man himself, but many generations after 
him. We may in our schools educate an evil person not to kill 
with a club, but at the same time we teach him how to kill 
with a needle. 

All of these evils are caused by man himself, but there are 
other evils which are not caused by man. They are the calami- 
ties in the world of nature—storms, earthquakes, fires, volcanoes 
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and accidents. They overwhelm the good and the evil people 
alike, little children and old men and women. Now comes the 
question, Why? Why is all this evil allowed to exist if God is 
good and merciful? Many answers have been given: 

1. Some say it is fate; it is written or decreed. But this answer 
kills religious sensibility. It denies the pity of God, His mercy, 
His kindness. 

2. Other people answer: The world is thus, and since we can- 
not do anything about it, let us enjoy ourselves today and tomor- 
row, before evil befalls us. But this answer places a man on the 
same level with a dumb animal, who does not think of the future 
but is concerned only with the present. 

3. Others have said, as we said before, Either God could pre- 
vent evil and did not wish to, or He wished to and could not. 
In any case He is not God. The result is that some people deny 
God and lose their faith. The great mistake in this answer is 
that it places God under a condition made by man. I once heard 
a man, an unbeliever, make a speech, in which he tried to prove 
that there is no God. He took his watch from his pocket and 
said: “If there is a God, let Him strike me dead within five 
minutes.” At the end of five minutes he put his watch back into 
his pocket and said mockingly: “There is no God.” It is as if 
a fly sat on a railroad track and said: “If there is a director- 
general in this railway, let him send an engine and crush me in 
five minutes.” Naturally the director-general would not dis- 
arrange his whole system simply to prove that he exists and 
is stronger than the fly. 

So we cannot put the Creator under conditions nor limit Him 
by our own understanding. 

4, Others answer the question, Why does evil exist? in this 
way: God created all things good. He placed in operation the 
laws of nature and then He withdrew. Man then broke these 
laws and evil resulted. Man therefore must be blamed and not 
God. But that answer does not solve the difficulty. For example, 
a man commits a crime and it is in the power of the police to 
prevent that crime. The police must intervene and prevent 
him. Such an answer makes religion to consist only of the ob- 
servance of natural laws and gives no place for prayer. 

5. Another answer is this: Evil is a means to good. For ex- 
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ample, it is only when we have experienced darkness that we 
know the value of light. It is only after we have been sick that 
we appreciate health. It is only after we have become very 
weary that we value rest. So the evil in the world enables us to 
discern the good and to desire it. There is much truth in this 
answer, but there is also one deficiency, because the question 
arises: Why is there so much waste? Why must most people 
remain poor or sick or unhappy in order that the few may know 
the value of health and happiness? 

6. Perhaps some one will say: We are free to choose between 
good and evil. If we choose evil we must be blamed and no 
one else. But we reply: Why do so many innocent people suffer 
as the result of our bad choice? 

We have gone around the whole question, Why does evil 
exist? There is not one answer to all the questions that arise on 
this subject. No one person knows enough to give a complete 
answer because we are all limited in our knowledge and we 
cannot see the whole picture. One thing we know, however, and 
that is that nine-tenths of the evil in this world is caused by 
man himself, and it is in the power of man to prevent it. Per- 
haps the best answer is this: We grant that God could have 
created a world in which there would be no evil. But this world 
is the best kind of world in which we can grow. A bird flies 
in the air. The air opposes it, but without the air to oppose it 
the bird could not fly at all. The force of gravitation makes us 
fall or makes things fall on us, yet without gravitation we could 
not stand or walk at all. Even the calamities in the natural world 
help us. Floods teach us the science of irrigation. From lightning 
man learns the power and use of electricity. Pain teaches us 
the laws of health. 

But one question remains and it is a very difficult question: 
Why do the innocent suffer? We cannot give a definite answer, 
because as we said we do not know enough. But we can make 
a few observations which may help us to understand the diffi- 
culty. For example, a child becomes blind through no fault of 
its own. But Nature compensates and sharpens the other senses, 
the sense of touch, of smell, of hearing, to enable the child to 
meet life. Also we know from history that many of those afHlicted 
with blindness or lameness or other weakness, have experienced 
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hidden truths and have given them to us in poetry, music, litera- 
ture and other ways. 

Another aspect of the question is that the innocent suffer 
only in this life, but that this life is nothing as compared with 
eternity. The whole question of immortality we shall discuss in 
another chapter. In any case, the question of why the innocent 
suffer must not be a subject of discussion alone. If men used 
the time which they waste in simply discussing the question, in 
helping the innocent sufferers, we could lessen those sufferings. 
We know that a sail-boat can go in different directions with 
one wind; it can even make progress against that wind. It all 
depends on how the sail is set. So suffering can even help us 
forward. We are certain of two things: that God loves us, and 
that each person is responsible for dealing with the evil before 
his own door. 

The Lord Jesus Christ suffered. He suffered bodily pain, He 
was hungry, He was thirsty, according to the Gospel He was 
crucified and died. He suffered mentally from the ignorance 
and obstinacy and wickedness of men. He suffered in spirit 
when He saw the power of sin over man. But He emerged from 
all His sufferings a conqueror, the Living Spirit of God. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Why were the obnoxious creatures created, like the spider, 
the scorpion, the snake? One person has answered this ques- 
tion thus: When we see an obnoxious creature, we must 
remember that our evil thoughts are in God’s eyes like the 
evil creature in our eyes. What do you think? 

2. Is Nature merciful? Give examples. 

3. Why does God permit evil men to prosper? What is pros- 
perity? 

4. Why did God create the devil? He did not create him as a 
devil but he chose to become a devil. What do you think? 

5. Describe the far-reaching effects of one evil deed. For ex- 
ample, syphilis, a cholera germ, a spark of fire. 

6. Is good stronger than evil? Compare light and darkness, 
quinine and malaria. 

7. The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—what is 
it? Does it exist in the Arab East? 
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CHAPTER IX 


Payer 


ITH GREAT REGRET we have discovered, as a result of ques- 

\ V tioning many individuals, that the majority of young men 
in the Middle East do not pray at all. Undoubtedly there are 
some reasons for this condition. We must not say that the young 
men have become corrupted, because that is not true. No doubt 
there is corruption today, but there was corruption even in the 
days when people observed all the edicts of religion. One reason 
why the young men do not pray today is the spread of educa- 
tion. There is no enmity between true education and the true 
spirit of religion, but as the result of their early religious educa- 
tion some young men find a conflict between the God of religion 
and the God whose works they study in the natural sciences. 
They have discovered the laws of nature and have learned that 
a man can do for himself what formerly he asked God to do 
for him. They have discovered that many of the things they have 
learned about God are only superstitions and have no founda- 
tion in reason. They conclude perhaps that the best kind of 
prayer is good conduct. 

We said before that many young men do not pray. As a 
matter of fact all men everywhere pray. They perhaps do not 
pray to God, but they pray to money, or fame, or even to other 
men, for prayer is the language of your relationship to that 
which you desire most or fear most or reverence most. 

The first condition of true prayer is to have a true conception 
of God. Is He a being sitting on a throne far away, who created 
the world, set laws which cannot be changed, who places man 
in a position from which he cannot escape, whose decrees are 
unchangeable, who sets a fate for all creatures? If God is like 
this, there is no reason for prayer, because prayer to such a God 
becomes simply the mutterings of a wretched slave to a power- 
ful merciless master. To know the answer we ask: Has God 
Himself spoken to us and told us how He wishes us to think 
of Him? Listen to the words of the prophet David in the Psalms, 
“As a father pitieth his children,” etc. Listen to what our Lord 
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Jesus Christ says, “When ye pray say, Our Father who art in 
Heaven,” etc. (stone, bread, etc.) In all this we do not limit 
God and we do not make God like a man. But when He Himself 
bids us think of Him as a father, it is our privilege to do so. At 
the same time we must not ascribe to Him the weaknesses which 
we often find in human fathers. Human fathers often pet their 
children or show favoritism. They often close their eyes to the 
faults of their children or make light of them. We must think 
of God as the possessor of infinite intelligence, a God who 
placed laws in the universe. 

The second condition of true prayer is to have a true con- 
ception of yourself, of man, namely, that a man is not a mere 
animal but has a spirit which God breathed into him. He must 
reverence himself, he must remember the tradition about God, 
“Whoever knows himself, in consequence knows his Lord.” He 
must make himself a vessel fit for containing the truth of God 
and transmitting it to others. All these thoughts about himself 
must make a man conscious of his high position among the 
creatures. 

Another condition of prayer is a pure heart. God cannot be 
seen with the eyes of the body, but Christ says, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God.” Just as a man cannot 
see clearly through spectacles which are soiled, so a man can- 
not see God if his heart is soiled by covetousness, lust, pride, 
or jealousy. Also when we pray we cannot expect to be forgiven 
by God if we have not ourselves forgiven those who have trans- 
gressed against us. Remember the parable of the ten thousand 
pounds. It is also necessary that we pray with desire. If a man 
approach his king yawning and stretching and appears not to 
desire to see the king’s face, coming only through fear or covet- 
ousness or custom, what would the king say? And yet many 
people approach God in that way. The most important condi- 
tion of true prayer is humility (Luke 18:1-14). God wants us 
to pray and assures us that He will answer our prayers. Said 
Christ, “Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” This does not mean 
that He will always give us exactly what we ask, nor does it 
mean that He will open the very door at which we knock. 
Many years ago my friend Hajji Muhsin invited me to dinner 
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at his house. At the appointed time I went to his house and 
knocked at the door, a very large door on the street. A voice 
from an upper window said, “Go to the rear of the house, walk 
past the dung-heap and enter by the small door behind the 
kitchen.” I did so but when I saw my host, I said to him, “Do 
you wish to treat me as a servant, by making me go to the rear 
of the house and enter by the servants’ door?” He said, “Come 
with me.” So he took me to the front door and there I found 
that in the entrance way an old well had opened its mouth 
again right there behind the great front door, and if I had 
entered by that door I might have fallen into the well. So God 
does not always open the door at which we knock, because to 
enter by that door might be harmful to us. One may say: “Since 
God knows all our needs, why should I pray? and further it is 
possible that I may ask something harmful to me.” But by 
prayer I sift my needs and desires. If God gives them, I know 
He approves them, and if He withholds them I know they are 
not for my good. We always know that God loves us and desires 
what is good for us. What God gives may be bitter, as some 
medicines are bitter on the tongue, but we trust the knowledge 
of the doctor. Sometimes He gives us what we ask in order to 
teach us. A woman was using a hot flatiron and her little girl 
was standing by her side. The little girl put forth her hand to 
touch the iron but the mother warned her. At last when the 
mother had turned her back the child touched the hot iron and 
began to scream with pain. Only in this way does man some- 
times learn the meaning of what God forbids. 

What must be the subject of prayer? Consider the prayer 
which Jesus taught His disciples, the Lord's Prayer. We see in 
this prayer that we must seek first God’s interests, that His 
Kingdom may come, His will be done, His name be kept holy. 
After that we may ask for ourselves, for our bread, and thus 
we recognize that God is the source of our living. Then we can 
ask for forgiveness but on condition that we ourselves first for- 
give others. Then we ask to be delivered from the tempter. 
We may ask for other things also but we must always add: “if 
it be Thy will.” 

What are the hindrances which we meet in prayer? An elec- 
tric lamp sometimes does not burn because the point of contact 
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is dirty or rusty. If in our lives the material things come between 
us and God, our prayers are in vain. The electric current will 
not pass through wood but passes readily through iron or 
copper, which are called good conductors. If our thoughts and 
purposes are earthly and low we cannot expect the blessing of 
God to flow into our lives. 

Prayer is also an act which it is possible to practice until we 
become proficient in it. We sometimes find that even ignorant 
people have learned the art of prayer; because they live always 
close to God they have learned to know God’s thoughts, His 
message, and His purpose. 

Now comes a question: We admit that God is all-powerful, 
but are there not some things which I cannot expect God to 
do? For example, have I the right to ask God to send rain on 
this land in midsummer? In other words, have I the right to 
ask God to break the natural laws which He Himself imposed? 
Indeed we ourselves do not want God to break or change these 
laws. We want the law of gravitation to be steady, for then we 
can build our houses and sleep under a roof without fear and 
can walk about. We want fire to burn because thus alone can 
we cook our food. So it is true that we have not the right to 
ask God to break His own laws. We must remember, however, 
that some laws are higher than other laws even in nature. Why 
does the sap rise to the top of a high tree against the law of 
gravitation? It is because the law of capillary attraction is 
stronger than the law of gravity. Edison and Marconi and 
others ascended into the upper strata of natural laws and em- 
ployed these laws for our benefit. So we can by prayer and by 
breathing the upper air of the spirit learn the laws by which we 
can benefit our fellow-men. Our Lord Jesus Christ spent much 
time in quiet prayer in the desert and on the mountain-top and 
thus learned the secret by which He could raise the dead, heal 
the sick, feed the multitude, open the eyes of the blind and 
drive out evil spirits from men. 

To come back to the question: Does God oppose His own 
laws? I can hold a pencil above the table. It does not fall because 
my hand is stronger than gravitation. I am the principal of a 
school. I set rules for the conduct of the pupils. These rules 
I must myself obey. But if I wish to suspend a rule for the good 
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of one or all the pupils I am not destroying the rule; indeed I 
establish it. So God can and sometimes does suspend a law of 
nature for our good. 

By prayer we do not increase God’s willingness to help us, 
but we increase our own willingness to be helped. If I stand 
in a boat which is connected to the wharf by a rope and I pull 
the rope, I do not draw the wharf nearer to me, but I draw 
myself nearer to the wharf. So prayer draws me nearer to God. 
After all this discussion, how shall we define prayer? As breath- 
ing is to the body, so prayer is the breathing of the spirit. 
Often we breathe without thinking about it. So we can pray 
without using words. We can pray with our thoughts, but espe- 
cially in our attitude toward God, the attitude of humility and 
obedience and trust and faith. 
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CHAPTER X 


What SY, ath Ve 


ie IT PROPER for me to say, “I believe that twice two equals 
four; I believe that Baghdad is the capital of Iraq; I believe 
that there are seven days in the week?” It must not be said I 
have believed but I have affirmed. Likewise when a person 
testifies, “There is no god but God,” it cannot be said that he has 
believed. The devil himself knows that there is no god but God 
and the inhabitants of hell all know it and say it. On earth the 
devil tries to persuade us that there are other gods in order 
to destroy us, but he knows the reality of the matter. What 
then is the difference between affirmation and faith? A person 
affirms what his senses can perceive, but faith is more than this. 
The essence of faith is dependence. For example, a child stands 
on the roof of a house which is burning. The father says to the 
child, “Throw yourself down; I will catch you, do not fear.” 
If the child says, “I testify that you are my father, I testify that 
you can save me from the fire, I testify that I have no other 
father,” that child has not believed. Only when he depends on 
his father and throws himself into his father’s arms can it be 
said that he has believed. 

So faith is affirmation plus work. 

Many Jews, Christians, and Moslems testify, “There is no 
god but God” but they do not depend on God only. They de- 
pend on money or men or earthly things. They are not believers. 
Some say, “I will not believe except what I can understand.” 
Do they understand the laws of gravitation? Do they refuse 
to eat because they do not understand how bread and meat are 
changed into flesh and blood? Do they refuse to sleep because 
they do not understand how the heart continues to beat even 
though the person is unconscious in sleep? Do you refuse to 
write a letter to America on the thinnest of materials, namely 
paper, and put a stamp on it and throw it into a box, do you 
refuse to do all that because you do not know how the letter 
will be carried? The unbelievers who mock at religious faith 
every day of their lives evince faith, that is affirmation plus 
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dependence. We must of course use the knowledge which is 
available. Columbus had some knowledge; it was incomplete, 
but he added to it faith and he discovered America. The Wright 
brothers had never studied at a college, they did not know the 
science of higher mathematics, but they took bamboo and cloth 
and wire and an engine and they flew. They followed their 
knowledge as far as it would lead them and then they dared 
to go forward even without knowledge, but in faith, and from 
their faith they learned more knowledge. A farmer plows his 
land and sows his seeds and waters the earth and tends it, but 
for the growth of the seed and its fruitage he must have faith, 
he must depend on the laws of nature. 

There is a story in the Gospel which clarifies to us the mean- 
ing of true faith (Matthew 9:20 ff. ). True faith does not require 
much knowledge. The woman in this story thought there was 
virtue in the garment of the Lord. True faith can be shown in 
little acts, for she only touched the garment. Many others, some 
of whom must have been sick, also touched the garment but 
were not healed, but this woman was healed. We must have 
a point of contact with God if we wish His blessings to flow 
into us. 

We repeat now what we said before in our question, What 
is the greatest sin, greater than murder, stealing, adultery, even 
polytheism. The greatest sin is lack of faith, for when we do 
not believe in God, we call Him a liar. We touch the honor of 
God. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Forgiveness 


I ASK forgiveness of God. This phrase we hear every day and 

from every tongue. If a man is conscious of having sinned 
against God he says, “I ask forgiveness of God.” He may also 
say, “I saw my friend last Thursday. I ask forgiveness of God, 
last Wednesday.” What then is the meaning of forgiveness, 
pardon? Can it be used for great sins and also for small mis- 
takes? First of all, we must distinguish between three words— 
excuse me, I beg pardon and forgiveness. I say, “I ask to be 
excused,” if I wish to be excused from being present at a meet- 
ing, or if I seem to oppose the desire of another person, or if 
what I have done is misunderstood. I say, “I ask pardon,” if in 
what I have said or done I have wounded the feelings of another 
or have broken the rules of hospitality or have done what 
etiquette forbids. For none of these things do I ask forgiveness. 
I ask forgiveness from God when I have transgressed His com- 
mandments or from man if I have trespassed upon his rights. 

Now it is important to notice that Nature does not know 
forgiveness. Nature does not forgive the person who breaks her 
laws. If an innocent child falls into the fire, Nature does not say, 
“I will forgive this child on account of his ignorance.” The 
child is burned and perhaps dies. If a pious God-fearing man 
falls into a deep river and he cannot swim, he is drowned in 
spite of his piety. Nature does not forgive because Nature does 
not know mercy. We know that God is merciful and forgiving 
only from His books. But God Himself attaches a condition to 
His forgiveness, namely ransom. Among the Beni Israel the 
ransom came from the blood of a clean animal like a sheep. 
Among Christians our Lord Jesus Christ is called a Redeemer 
for He gave Himself as a Ransom, that is, a substitute for us. A 
soldier who dies for his country is called a ransom. This idea 
of ransom is very common in the Arab East. When a man digs 
a foundation of a new house he kills a sheep and lets the blood 
run into the ground in order that the blood may wash away the 
guilt of the owner of the house. When a young man takes his 
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bride into his house for the first time, a sheep is killed on the 
threshold for the same reason. But the word ransom is used 
even for the commonest things. If a glass falls from my hand 
and is broken the bystander will say, “A ransom.” In other words, 
“Let the glass be injured and not you.” 

But a question arises: Is it just that the innocent suffer for 
the guilty? Yet we do find this everywhere. A mother suffers 
because of the transgressions of her child; an innocent watch- 
man is killed because of the wickedness of the thief. God in 
His mercy has arranged forgiveness for sinners, but under con- 
ditions. The first condition is that the sinner realizes that he 
cannot save himself but depends on God entirely for his salva- 
tion. The second condition of forgiveness is repentance. When 
a man has committed a sin and says, “I have repented,” that 
means nothing. The essence of repentance is abandonment. It 
is when we prove that we have repented by leaving our sins 
that God is willing to forgive us. If a man stands on the gallows 
to be hanged for murder he will undoubtedly say, “I have re- 
pented.” He really purposes to say, “I am sorry that I am in this 
position.” But he does not intend to show that he is sorry for 
his crime. The third condition of forgiveness is faith, and faith 
includes as we have said before dependence, dependence on 
God’s mercy and not on what I have done. There is a parable 
which Jesus Christ spoke and which shows all the steps neces- 
sary to obtain forgiveness (Prodigal Son, Mark 10:25 ff.). This 
parable makes plain to us what the sinner must do to obtain 
the favor of God, but it especially shows that God is like a 
pitying father, ready to receive the repentant sinner. One of 
His disciples once asked Christ, “How many times shall I for- 
give my brother? Seven times?” He thought he had reached the 
limit of his duty and had even passed it by forgiving seven 
times. But Christ answered, “Verily I say unto you, not seven 
times, but seventy times seven times.” That means without limit. 
It is important to notice that Christ Himself never asked for- 
giveness, for He knew that He was innocent of sin. Remains one 
question: Is there a sin for which there is no forgiveness? In the 
Gospel we read of one ( Mark 3:28-30). The sin for which there 
is no forgiveness is the sin of obstinacy. The spirit of God is the 
spirit of guidance, and if we follow that guidance we cannot 
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stray. But some people are obstinate to the guidance of God. 
They close their eyes to the truth, and God does not open the 
eyes of such a man by force. Such a man does not want forgive- 
ness for he does not want God. 
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CHAPTER XII 


vo the Shall Ss! Shee Mh, Seepeys Z 


I’ THERE a man on the face of this earth who has no enemies? 
Our Lord Jesus Christ said, “Woe unto you if all men speak 
well of you.” A man is known by his friends but he is also 
known by his enemies. What kind of enemies do I prefer for 
myself? The thieves, the drunkards, the gamblers, the wicked? 
If these are my friends, does it indicate that I am like them 
and that I do the evil things which they do? The people of 
religion accused the Lord Christ in His day and called Him 
the friend of sinners. In truth, He associated with men of evil 
reputation and answered His critics, “They that are whole do 
not need a physician, but the sick.” Who were His enemies? 
Some of them were men of religion who regarded the rind of 
religion and not the core, the form and not the substance. These 
thought that to touch a sinner defiled a man, and that it was 
their duty to avoid sinners. Their religion consisted in observ- 
ing these forms. The religion of Jesus Christ consisted in help- 
ing the sinner to overcome his sin. 

But none of us mankind is free of sin and therefore we know 
that many times we ourselves are guilty of causing enmity. 
One of the greatest causes of enmity is the tongue. Very often 
we wound the feelings of another by the unkind word we utter. 
Perhaps the word we utter today without thought may lodge 
in the heart of another and remain there and become a fester- 
ing sore. Before everything else we must set a guard at the door 
of our mouths. 

Another cause of enmity is envy. We envy another person 
on account of his wealth or knowledge or good fortune. Or 
perhaps he envies us for the same reasons. The remedy for 
such enmity is generosity of spirit. I must be generous in my 
words but especially in my thoughts about another person. 

The strangest thing under this subject is that all of us con- 
sider as our enemies thousands of people whom we do not know, 
whom we have never seen, who have never harmed us person- 
ally. These are the enemies of our country. When war comes 
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between our country and another, all the people of that country 
automatically become our enemies, not alone the men but the 
women and even the children. We send aeroplanes and bomb 
their cities, knowing that we shall kill or wound, and make 
orphans and widows of people whom we have never seen, and 
they will do the same to us. It is our duty to serve our country, 
and to defend it in time of danger, but what we have said proves, 
as we have said before, that war is madness. 

There are other kinds of enmity also, enmity of races against 
each other, of religions against each other and even of different 
sects inside the same religion. What does God say of all this?: 
Did I not create all men and do I not love all My creatures? If 
therefore we hate what God loves we show that the spirit of 
God is not in us. But in any case and for whatever reason, I have 
enemies. How shall I treat them? One, I must examine myself 
to see if perhaps the cause of the enmity is in me. Doctors tell 
us that typhoid fever often results from association with a per- 
son who is known by doctors as a “carrier.” He is not sick him- 
self but the germs of typhoid are carried in his body and are 
transmitted to other people who drink out of the cup from which 
he has drunk, or touch what he has touched. Perhaps my words 
are correct, perhaps my conduct is upright, perhaps my life is 
blameless, yet there is something in my words or conduct or 
life which causes offence to other people. I must be willing even 
to give up my rights in order that I shall not cause them to 
stumble. 

Two, I must try to find the good in my enemies. A Moslem 
tradition tells of three men who were walking on a road. They 
saw a dead dog lying by the side of the road. “What a horrible 
sight,’ said the first. “What a terrible odor,” said the second. 
“What beautiful white teeth,” said the third. It is said that the 
third was Jesus Christ... If I go to your house I do not first 
of all search for your sewer. I know there is a sewer in your 
house as in my house. But I go to your reception room. We find 
what we look for. In every enemy, no matter how evil, is a jewel. 

Three, I must pray for my enemies. But my prayer must not 
be, “O Lord, destroy them!” but rather, “O God, remove by Thy 
power the cause of enmity between us. O God, bless my enemy, 
prosper his affairs, build up his house, lengthen his life.” After 
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I have done this what do you think? Will my enmity be as 
strong as it was before? The Lord Christ prayed for those who 
were torturing Him, “O God, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” and He commanded us to bless them that per- 
secute us. 

In the city of Agra in India there is a large beautiful tomb 
made of marble which Shah Jehan built for his beloved queen, 
Mumtaz Mahall. He called it Taj Mahal. It is a marvelous build- 
ing, celebrated throughout the world for the perfection of its 
workmanship. It stands in the midst of a wide beautiful garden, 
but the Indians have constructed in front of this garden a wall 
and a gate through which you must pass. Some years ago I went 
to Agra to see this wonderful sight. The weather was hot, the 
flies were bothersome, we were a large company jostling each 
other, all perspiring and tired. And thus we proceeded until 
we came to the gate of the wall. Suddenly the gate opened and 
there was revealed to our eyes that marvelous vision, the Taj 
Mahal. We forgot our fatigue, we forgot the flies, we forgot 
the jostling, we forgot each other, we forgot everything else, 
for our eyes were filled with that which seemed to have de- 
scended from Heaven itself. If you are on one side of a moun- 
tain and I am on the other side of the same mountain and we 
wish to meet, what shall we do? Shall I run after you? Perhaps 
you are running in the same direction and I will not overtake 
you. Or perhaps if we are running toward each other we will 
suddenly collide. The best way is for us both to look to the 
summit of the mountain and climb toward it. When we reach 
the summit we would automatically meet. Instead of pursuing 
our enemies or opposing them, let us all look to God and seek 
Him. Thus we shall meet each other and in God’s presence 
we shall find that our enmity will have passed away. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Friendship 


WwW is your friend? He who tells you the truth, runs the 
proverb. He who has loyal friends is wealthy although 
he possesses not one cent. But sadly enough when a man’s 
wealth decreases or disappears his friends also decrease or dis- 
appear in the same proportion. Likewise a man of influence in 
government or society is surrounded by friends. But such often 
are not true friends, they do not tell the truth, they flatter in 
order to benefit themselves. Often we choose friends from those 
who are congenial to us, who like what we like or dislike what 
we dislike. Do I exist in this world to please myself or to benefit 
myself alone? O man, the One Who created us and desires that 
we associate with Him in prayer and piety, what does He gain 
from us? So it is our duty to make friends from among those 
who cannot enrich us nor benefit us, but who will be enriched 
and benefited by what they receive from us (Luke 14:12-14). 

There is an animal in the United States of America about the 
size of a small dog. It has beautiful white and black hair and 
a large beautiful tail. It does not bite and it does not scratch 
and it cannot run fast but its weapon is its tail. When an enemy 
approaches, that is, a man or another animal, it shakes its tail 
and there issues from it such a foul odor as makes anyone sick 
for many hours. We can pass through this world as this animal 
passes through the forest, leaving behind us a bad odor of 
selfishness, covetousness and falsehood, or we can pass through 
this world drying the tears of those weeping, lifting burdens 
from shoulders bowed down, consoling the despairing and 
making our path a path where grow the flowers of kindness 
and love. 

Imagine that one morning you awake and discover that all 
friendship has disappeared in the night from the face of the 
earth. Nobody in your house has cared to prepare your tea for 
you. You go to the bazaar; no one salutes you but everywhere 
you see only scowling faces. If you wish to buy something in 
a shop, the shopkeeper will probably curse you or deceive you. 
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Nobody will trust you, no one will come to visit you for your 
own sake. All this would result if the word friendship were lost. 
How poor we would be, even though we possessed the wealth 
of Solomon. 

I myself in my travels among the Arabs have experienced 
much kindness from those who were strangers to me but showed 
themselves true friends. Before World War I, I was travelling 
from the town of Shatra in the Muntafiq area of Iraq, purposing 
to go to the town of Nasiriyeh on the Euphrates. We were 
three—myself, my servant and the muleteer. Very soon after 
we left Shatra it began to rain and it rained all day long. The 
minarets of Nasiriyeh had already appeared and we were near 
the end of our journey. I congratulated myself that, though I 
was wet, I was not covered with mud. Suddenly my mule 
slipped and I fell off his back and became muddied from head 
to foot. I remounted and re-entered the gate of Nasiriyeh. As 
we entered I saw an old man, an Arab. He greeted me, told a 
servant to take our animals, and went before me into his 
house. There he provided me with dry clothes, and as much 
delicious hot tea as I could drink. When I asked why he 
troubled himself so much for a stranger and a foreigner, he 
said, “I heard that there was a stranger in Shatra and that you 
purposed coming to Nasiriyeh. When I saw it begin to rain 
I made all things ready, for I knew that if you came your need 
would be great.” I lived with him three days until I found a 
house for myself. I have told this story many times to people 
in America, assuring them that any stranger of any religion or 
nationality can expect such kindness and friendship anywhere 
among the Arabs. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


What Ysa Lie? 


AV VG is a lie? This question has often been asked and there 
have been many answers. Someone may say, “A lie is 
whatever is contrary to what has happened.” But then most of 
the poets are liars, for they constantly use expressions con- 
trary to what has actually happened. Or a mother in telling a 
story to her little child says, “The bird said to the flower” and 
so on. That is also contrary to what happened but it is not a lie. 
Or indeed a lie may be exactly in accordance with what has 
happened. I put my hand in your pocket and take out some 
money. After a little while you miss the money and you say 
to me, “My friend, have you seen my money?” I laugh and I 
say, “Yes, I myself took it out of your pocket.” You think that 
of course I have not taken it, because I would not so readily 
confess if I had really taken it. A lie may be a word but it is 
often only an action. When I pray, though I utter the correct 
words if my heart is full of the world and its lusts, I am a liar. 
Or a lie may be lack of action. If a man speaks a lie in my pres- 
ence and I know it and remain silent I also lie. 

What then is the essence of a lie? Every word I utter or do 
not utter, every deed I do or do not do, if my purpose is to 
deceive, that is a lie. 

People lie for many reasons. They lie through fear, or they 
lie through covetousness, or it is pride that makes them lie, 
or it is shame. 

I tell here a story and I ask the reader to judge whether I 
lied or not. Before World War I, our society had a hospital 
in Basrah in which the doctor, an American, treated the sick 
and did operations, and his wife, a doctor, did the same. When 
the war came, we offered our hospital and our services to the 
Turkish governor. After every battle many wounded were 
brought into the hospital. Naturally they were in a pitiable 
state and were liable to disease because of their weakness. Then 
typhus fever appeared which is caused by lice. In those days no 
inoculation had been discovered and most of those stricken 
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died. It was a dreadful disease and affected especially the mind 
and caused the patient to become mad for a time. The doctor 
was attacked by the disease and was transferred to the British 
Military Hospital. He became mad and for many days we 
thought he would die. He knew nobody and when I came to 
visit him he would talk to me only in Arabic. On the eighth day 
his wife, the doctor, was stricken by the same disease and was 
carried and placed on a bed by his side in the same hospital. 
Her condition became daily worse and after a week she died 
in the presence of her husband, who did not even realize her 
presence. We buried her with military honors and on my return 
I went to the hospital. As soon as the doctor saw me he knew 
me and I knew that his reason had returned. His first question 
was, “Where is the mother of my child?” Could I say bluntly, 
“She is dead”? He himself would have died of the shock. So I 
said, “She is in her house.” That was not a lie, for indeed she 
was with God in His eternal house. “But why does she not come 
to see me?” he asked. “She is sick,” I said, “with the same dis- 
ease which you have.” Said the doctor, “Every day when you 
come bring with you the card showing her temperature and 
the condition of her heart and breathing so that I myself can 
know of her condition.” So the next day I brought a card on 
which I copied the record of the real card but I changed the 
date to make it agree with that day. So every day I brought 
the card with the changed date. My thought was that if I could 
postpone telling him of her death until he himself was stronger, 
it would be better. On the sixth day he noticed that her tem- 
perature was rising and her heart becoming weaker. Likewise 
on the seventh day and by this time his mind was being pre- 
pared for the sad news. On the eighth day I went to the hospital 
knowing I would have to tell him. As soon as I entered the 
room, he asked eagerly, “How is she?” I burst into tears for I 
could not answer. He knew the truth at once and covered his 
face with his hands for five minutes, while he wept silently. 
Then what do you think were the first words he said? “Woe 
is me’? or “My poor little son”? No, not at all. The first words 
he said were these, “Now that she has gone, who will treat the 
poor, sick Arab women?” 

I ask you to judge. Did I lie when I changed the date on 
the card? 
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CHAPTER XV 


Duty 


Ghee are three words in the Arabic language among which 
we must distinguish: necessary, desirable, and duty. Lazim 
denotes a physical necessity from which there is no escape. For 
example, I must sleep, I must eat; no matter how strong is my 
resolve not to eat or to fall asleep or to drink, at last I eat or 
I fall asleep or I drink in spite of myself. Yanbaghi indicates 
what is desirable. But wajib indicates a spiritual necessity. I 
am free to choose whether or not I shall do the duty. 

Duties are of two kinds: to God and to man. But before we 
think of our duties to God we must know our relation to Him. 
Is it the relation of a slave to a master or the relation of a son 
to his father? As we said before, God wants us to know Him, 
indeed to associate with Him, to speak to Him and to hear 
Him speaking to us. So my first duty toward God is to love Him, 
not coveting His heaven or fearing His hell, but loving Him 
for His own sake. A son loves a kind father and does not always 
expect a reward. One day one of my former pupils came to my 
house. When I asked him what was his desire from me, he 
answered: “I want from you nothing at all; you can keep on 
working, you need not talk to me at all. All I want is to sit here 
and look at you.” He had been very poor when he was a pupil 
but he had succeeded in the arena of life. He had no special 
work in Basrah but he had come a long distance especially to 
see me. Do you not think I rejoiced greatly at his visit? 

Jesus Christ says, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind.” To 
love God with the mind implies my giving God the highest 
place in all my thoughts. He must be first in all my purposes, 
He is the key to all my difficulties. 

My second duty to God is to worship Him. I can worship 
Him in the acts prescribed, such as prayer, fasting and alms- 
giving, but even these acts are only the means of worship. They 
in themselves are not worship. Indeed I can do all these things 
and yet my worship is not accepted by God. True worship is 
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a relationship between God and me. When I remain in this 
relationship, I pray even though I think and speak of other 
things. I pray even while I sleep for always there remains that 
relationship between God and me. 

I also have duties toward man. These duties toward man I 
discuss in greater detail in the chapter on Society. My first 
duty toward man is, as Jesus Christ said, not to be served, but 
to serve. In my reckoning the other must come before myself. 
Especially must I serve those who are weaker than myself, the 
poor, the children, and the orphans. 

A duty is a debt. If a man repudiates his debt, the court de- 
clares him bankrupt. One result is that nobody will trust him 
again, his signature has become worthless, his name has be- 
come zero. The measure of a man’s honor is not the extent to 
which he performs his obligations. If I pay my debts I am not 
entitled to praise. If I pay my taxes to the government, does 
the government thank me? Not at all. Many men make promises 
and do not even intend to keep these promises. Many years 
ago, I was associated with three Arab young men in forming 
a literary club. We collected thirty members and we decided 
to meet every two weeks, and we promised on our honor that 
we would allow nothing except sickness to prevent our presence 
at the meetings of the club. At our first meeting all were present 
and many visitors. We heard speeches about duty, truth, love 
of country, sacrifice, and similar subjects. There was much 
enthusiasm and we rejoiced greatly. After two weeks, at the 
second meeting only fifteen of the thirty members were pres- 
ent. The weather was rainy, the roads were muddy, and there- 
fore they had not come. At the third meeting only five appeared. 
The others had all been invited to a large wedding. At the 
fourth meeting only the four of us, the original founders, were 
present. So we shook hands and read the fatiha (the Moslem 
funeral oration) over the club. If I give a word of honor that 
becomes a duty, and as we said, duty is a debt. 

Another story I wish to relate from the days when I was a 
student at the university. Two days before an examination, 
my father died, and therefore I was absent from the examina- 
tion. After a week I returned and told the professor I was ready 
for the examination. In the afternoon he gave me an open 
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envelope in which was the paper with the questions. He said, 
“Open the envelope tomorrow morning at nine oclock and 
write for three hours, and then bring the papers to me.” So I 
went to my room, laid the open envelope containing the ques- 
tions on the table, and began to study. I continued my study 
until dawn, then I slept three hours, ate my breakfast, came 
back to my room, and opened the envelope. The examination 
was very difficult and my grade was only medium. If I had 
chosen to open the envelope, I could have read the questions 
and studied them and obtained a perfect grade. But that was 
totally impossible. Why? Because I knew my professor trusted 
me. His trust in me constituted for me a duty. To sum it all 


up, duty is sacred. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Wi latiees 


Hy do we do what we do? We know that in the day of 
judgment God will judge us according to our purposes. 

In most of our acts, we are impelled thereto by custom. Our 
personal acts, our social acts, even many of our religious acts 
are the result of custom. Some years ago I used to carry in my 
pocket a large bunch of keys, fastened to my belt by a thick 
chain. The keys wore out my pocket and if I should multiply 
the weight of the keys by the number of the days of the year 
no doubt I carried many kilos. One day I laid the keys on my 
table and began to examine them one by one. The first and 
largest key was the key of a house in another city, so I laid 
it aside saying, “When I go to that city I will take it, but until 
that day I shall put it in a drawer of my desk.” The second 
key, also a large one, was the key of a lock which was broken, 
so I threw away that key. And so one by one I asked about 
each key, “Must I carry it?” The result was there remained 
only three small keys which I fastened to my belt by a much 
thinner chain, and thus economized my strength and effort. 
If we examine in this way all the acts we do in one day and 
ask, “What is the benefit to myself and to others of this act?” 
we shall find that most of our acts we do from habit. 

A second motive for many of our acts is fear. Our lives are 
filled with fear. We fear poverty and so we economize and put 
money in the bank for our future needs. That is very well but 
that fear must not govern all our lives. There lived in the city 
of Basrah a man who every morning walked the two miles to 
Ashar, stopped a moment before the bank, and returned walk- 
ing. One day I asked him why he did this, and he answered, 
“I have money in this bank and I come every morning to see 
whether perhaps the bank has burned or been robbed in the 
night.” If we do not fear poverty or loss, we fear disgrace. 
Indeed a man must preserve his honor from disgrace, but we 
must not forget that gold does not rust, and if our character 
is like gold we need not fear disgrace. It is iron that rusts. Or 
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we fear sickness and pain and run to the doctor for even the 
slightest discomfort. But over all this fear is the fear of death 
and what is after death. For this reason many people cling to 
religion. Fear impels them to pray, to fast, and to perform the 
religious duties. So we see that perhaps it is fear that consti- 
tutes the greater part of our motives to action. 

A third motive is the hope of reward. This motive is better 
and higher than custom or fear, for it is a positive and construc- 
tive motive. It produces good acts and good character. The 
child in the home, the pupil in the school, the official in his 
office, even the minister in his ministry, they are all encouraged 
to do better work if they receive a reward for what they have 
done. But it is another matter when we serve God in the hope 
of reward. Read what the Lord Christ said (Luke 17:10). 

A fourth motive to action is a sense of duty. As we said before, 
if we regard duty as sacred and therefore do it, it shows that we 
regard ourselves as sacred and all around us. This motive is 
higher than the motives we have mentioned. 

But there is a fifth motive even higher. It is the spirit of 
obedience. What is the difference between a horse which is 
of noble blood and a common horse? The noble horse tries to 
know the will of the rider, tries to do it. He has the sense of 
obedience, not through fear, and not in the hope of reward, 
but because he is of noble blood. He knows that by obedience 
both he and his master will reach the end of their journey in 
safety and comfort. 

But the highest motive to action is love. Read what Jesus 
Christ said (Matthew 5:43-48 ). What benefit can God Almighty 
receive from me? How can we add to His glory by what 
we do or detract from His majesty by what we do not do? 
And yet God every day showers on us His blessings. Why? 
Because He loves us. I have delved deeply in philosophy. I 
understand many of the problems in the world of science, but 
there is one matter which I cannot understand. It is this: Why 
does God love me, a creature who with his first breath disobeys 
the divine will, and all through my life I do what He does not 
approve? Yet He surrounds me with His goodness day and 
night from the cradle to the grave. Shall I not also serve others, 
my only motive being love? 
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CHAPTER XVII 


What Are Why Kights 7 


HE PLURAL of the Arabic word for truth (haqq) is huquq, 

which means rights. Yet we do not speak of kulliyeh el haqq, 
full truth. Man has many rights but these are perhaps not 
based on the truth. Some of a man’s rights are based on custom 
only; many of a man’s rights have no relation to the truth. They 
are the result of agreement among men and can be changed 
also by the agreement of the same men. 

Among the rights of every person are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. But in time of danger, the king summons 
a man into his army to defend the homeland. On the field of 
battle, the commander orders the soldier to attack a citadel, 
knowing that the result will be certain death. The man cannot 
say, “Life is my right.” Many years ago a large steamship was 
built in England. On its first voyage across the Atlantic Ocean 
the steamship collided at midnight with a huge iceberg. A large 
hole was torn in the side of the ship and it began to sink. The 
ship was full of passengers, of men, women, and children. But 
the number of lifeboats was not sufficient for all. So the captain 
of the ship ordered all the passengers to line up on the deck. 
Then he commanded, “All men one pace to the rear.” As one 
man all the men obeyed the order and the women and children 
were left standing in front. Then the captain ordered the women 
and children to enter the lifeboats. There was no room for the 
men and they sank with the ship and not one was saved, not 
even the captain. Only a few sailors were left to manage the 
lifeboats with the women and children. What made the men 
step back? Did they not have the right to live? It was their 
honor which impelled them to yield their rights to the weaker 
ones. 

Another of a man’s natural rights is liberty. When another 
man tries to rob me of my liberty or to limit it without cause 
I can complain to the government, and the government will 
secure for me my liberty. How shall we define liberty? Is its 
meaning that I can do what I desire anywhere at any time? That 
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places me on a level with the jackal in the desert. A railway 
train is free so long as it is limited by the rails. If I take it off 
the rails and place it on the ground, it is delivered from its 
bondage to the rails but is more limited than before. It is only 
when we are limited by just laws that we can reach the station 
of our desire. There are many kinds of liberty: personal liberty, 
social liberty, national liberty, religious liberty. All these kinds 
of liberty must be limited by law. 

A third natural right of man is the pursuit of happiness. 
Society cannot guarantee happiness to a man but society must 
open and keep open the road for a man to pursue happiness. 
Naturally happiness does not mean the satisfying of all desires. 
True happiness results when a person fulfils the purpose of 
his Creator in him. 

Many years ago, before World War I, I was travelling in an 
Arab boat from the town of Kut on the Tigris to a town on the 
Gharaf river. In the afternoon the captain stopped the boat 
and ordered the sailors to cut firewood on the shore. Very 
soon three Arabs appeared and when they said, “This is our 
wood,” I gave them the equivalent of fifty cents and they said, 
“Cut as much wood as you desire.” But within a quarter of an 
hour three others came from this side, three others from that 
side, and soon there were all together twelve. They all began 
to quarrel, not with us, but with the three who had received 
the money, saying, “Each one must get his right.” Soon they 
put bullets in their rifles and were on the point of shooting 
each other. Then I came forward, gave them the equivalent 
of a quarter pound gold piece, and they were all satisfied. We 
laugh at these ignorant people, yet are not the governments of 
the world equally mad? That each may take his rights we are 
ready to spend many times the amount in preparation for war. 

We must distinguish between our absolute rights and our 
relative rights. My absolute rights are those which if I do not 
use I dishonor God. Among these rights is my right to worship 
God as my conscience commands. Also among the absolute 
rights which it is incumbent on me to observe are the rights of 
others, especially those weaker than myself, and especially the 
rights of the poor and the orphans. 

But there are relative rights also. These are my personal 
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rights, my right to bodily comfort, my right to a distinguished 
place among people because of my knowledge or my wealth 
or my service to society, if I deserve all that. But he is the noble 
man, not he who insists always on his rights, but who can 
forego his rights for the sake of others. Jesus Christ said, “I 
have power to lay down my life.” (John 10:18). 


QUESTIONS 


1. Have I the right to steal in order to live if I can find no other 
way to obtain a livelihood? 


2. Have I the right to sell intoxicating liquors even if I myself 
do not drink? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Money 


Wie is a dirhem (silver coin)? It is a piece of metal upon 
one side of which is the head of the king, on the other 
side an inscription telling the name of the country, the date, 
and the value of the coin. But with all that, the dirhem is a liar. 
It is two-faced, it has no heart, it is dead, it carries germs, it 
wears out the pocket, it is heavy and in itself is worth nothing. 
It has no beauty at all. Compare it with the simplest flower. 
Under the microscope it seems as though the dirhem (silver 
coin) was made by a blacksmith. Under a microscope you see 
the marvelous structure of the flower and its color. It also has a 
delightful odor. And yet if you throw a flower on the road, men 
will step on it, but throw a dirhem on the road and many people, 
rich or poor, will grasp at it. The dirhem receives its value from 
the fact that the things you desire can be obtained by it. Before 
money was invented, people exchanged goods and a man was 
obliged to find another man who had other goods and so he 
exchanged and exchanged till at last he obtained the goods he 
wanted. The silver coin dirhem has no value in itself. We say a 
man possesses so many gold dinars. In fact, the dinars possess 
him. 

Despite all this, there are many benefits from money. We 
need money to gain our livelihood. With money we can con- 
duct a government and make laws and enforce these laws. With 
money, we educate our children, we heal the sick, we build 
charitable institutions. Money in the hands of some people is 
a blessing. 

But over against the benefits of money, we must also place 
its evils. The first of these evils is that money hinders us in our 
service to God (Matthew 6:19-21). If we could open the gates 
of hell today, we would see there thousands whose souls had 
perished on account of the love of money. Truly the love of 
money is the root of all evil. A silver piece dirhem is a small 
coin yet if I hold it close to my eye it can hide a large building. 
In the shroud is no pocket. We cannot serve God and money, 
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though we can serve God with money. The place of money is 
under our feet, not on our heads. 

The second evil of money is that it deceives. As we said, 
a silver coin dirhem is a liar. A note of one dinar (gold pound) 
is only paper, likewise a note of one thousand dinar (gold 
pounds) is also only paper. Each claims value for itself, each 
has no value at all in itself. 

A third evil of money is this: it is not permanent, it does not 
endure. The Lord Christ spoke a parable about this (Luke 
16:19-31). When we read this parable, however, we must re- 
member that the poor man did not go to heaven because he was 
poor, nor did the rich man go to hell because he was rich. 

In another parable we read in the Gospel (Luke 12:16-20) 
we notice how many times the rich man uses the first personal 
pronoun “I.” He also says to his soul, “Soul, eat and drink.” The 
soul does not eat and drink what money can buy. But the most 
important thing in this story is this: the man thinks he is rich. 
God claims that the man is a fool. 

Another evil of money is that it breeds other sins. Covetous- 
ness is the soil in which other sins grow. Money adds nothing 
at all to a man’s value. If Zeid himself is a good man, and I 
write, “Zeid plus 1000 Iraqi pounds is a better man,” is that 
true? Or if I write, “Zeid minus 1000 Iraqi pounds is a worse 
man, is that true? The value of a man is in himself, in his honor, 
in the fact that he possesses an immortal soul. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


ie Family 


W: DO NOT propose to write at length on this subject. Others 
have written thick volumes about it. Our only purpose is 
to draw the attention of the reader to some points which are 
important in the world of today. 

It is granted that the family is the foundation of the state, 
and where the family life is neglected the state is weak. It is 
into the family that a child is born, and in the family the child 
is reared. In the family he learns, or ought to learn, those virtues 
which shall make him a man worthy to take his place in society. 
If you want to know a man, inquire how he is in the heart of 
his family. He may be in high position in the world of knowl- 
edge or religion or politics, but if he is cruel to his wife and 
children, he is in reality a coward and a savage. 

The Gospel uses the idioms of the family to show God's re- 
lation to His creatures. God is like a merciful father, we are His 
beloved children. The sinner is said to stray from his father’s 
house. The father waits for his return and runs to meet him 
and to forgive him. 

If the family is the foundation of the state, the woman is the 
corner-stone of that foundation; as has been said, “Heaven is 
under the feet of the mothers.” Women always constitute one 
half of the population of a country, and this is the more impor- 
tant half. The eyes of the mother are the sky of the infant, her 
breast is the fountain of his life, her arms his armor. Allah said 
in the ten commandments, “Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee.” Perhaps this is the secret of the strength of the 
people, that they have obeyed this divine command and have 
honored their mothers. 

During my long residence in the Middle East, I have ob- 
served one thing which until now I cannot understand. Let a 
man behave as he chooses, let him incline to all kinds of evil, 
he is still accepted in the reception rooms where respectable 
men gather, and he is himself still treated with honor although 
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everybody knows of his evil conduct. But let a woman stray ever 
so little from the path of virtue, no matter how small is the stain, 
or even if it is only suspicion without proof, or slander, she is 
avoided, she is boycotted, or even worse. It is included in what 
is called “the washing away of the disgrace.” 

I am not able to judge about the unveiling of women. That is 
a matter which concerns the people themselves. It is plain, 
however, that the veil must not be removed from the faces of 
the women until the hearts of the men are ready to see those 
faces. Iraq has made excellent progress in the education of its 
children, of boys and girls, and we congratulate those who have 
produced this result. It is the men who need education. 

We hear the word “imperialism.” The meaning of imperialism 
is this: when the strong uses his strength to rule over the weak, 
imperialism results. There is political imperialism when a strong 
nation uses its strength to control a weak nation. This kind of 
imperialism I loathe with all my heart. It has no place in this 
world today. But there is also social imperialism and in this 
meaning some people are imperialists because of the way they 
treat their women. 

If we compare the virtues of men and women, what virtues 
shall we place in the scale for men and what virtues for women? 
No doubt you will say that the man has more courage than the 
woman. Yes, we send our men to the field of battle; they must 
face danger and even death. But does it not require equal cour- 
age on the part of the women who must stay at home and must 
care for the family and must work? The man can march to the 
sound of the music of bands; great crowds applaud and praise 
him. It is easy for a man to be a hero under such circumstances. 
But what bands play for the women, and who praises and ap- 
plauds their daily labor? And as for courage, if a man could bear 
a child he might bear one, but he would never again have the 
courage to bear a second and a third. If an infant were left 
alone in a burning house who would rush in to save it, the father 
or the mother? We see this even in the animals and birds. In 
America, in the city of Chicago, a pair of pigeons were taken 
away from their nest in which were their young. They were 
taken to New York, a distance of one thousand miles, and re- 
leased on a cold snowy day in winter. The male flew up into the 
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air, found it too cold for his honor, and came down to the box 
that he had left. But the female ascended, turned towards 
Chicago, flew straight to her young, and fell dead before them 
from fatigue. 

Perhaps one will say that a man has more intelligence than 
a woman. He may say, “How did sin enter the world? The devil 
persuaded Eve to eat; he did not come to Adam because Eve 
was less intelligent.” As a matter of fact, the opposite is true. 
God had commanded Adam not to eat, and Adam told Eve. 
When the devil asks Eve, “Did God say so-and-so?” he prob- 
ably added, “Did you hear it from God?” and she answered, “I 
heard it from Adam.” But the devil also knew that even though 
he persuaded Adam to eat, he would have to persuade Eve, 
but if he convinced Eve, Adam was in his hands. With regard 
to intelligence, a man and a woman are equal. But a woman 
surpasses a man in her intuition. Bring a stranger who is a cul- 
tured scoundrel. It is very probable that he will be able to 
deceive men with his clever words and deeds, but it is probable 
that he will not be able to deceive a woman. Perhaps she will 
not be able to give a reason, but she will say, “This is a bad 
man. It is her intuition. God gave her that intuition to enable 
her to protect her children. 

Nobody will doubt that a woman surpasses a man in patience. 
She is also the equal of a man if not his superior in loyalty. 

The summary of it all is that a man and a woman constitute 
two halves of one whole. If I drag one foot behind the other, 
I am lame. Each foot has its own function, each needs the other, 
and each is equal to the other. 

A word about children. Of the total population of a country 
the children are the majority. We know that they are like clay 
in the hands of a potter. In South Africa a traveller entered a 
poor hut and saw a child playing with a round stone. He bought 
the stone, took it to his homeland where it was polished and 
became a famous diamond in the crown of the king. When we 
see a poor child in a miserable village we must think, “Perhaps 
that is an Abraham Lincoln.” : 
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CHAPTER XX 


Society 


Ww™ do people gather together and form what is called 
society? There are various reasons. At first they gathered 
for the sake of protection, protection against savage animals, 
and protection against other men. Then as their numbers in- 
creased, they began to divide labor among themselves, each 
one being able to specialize in a particular kind of work. Thus 
they were enabled to trade among themselves and with other 
societies and in it all they enjoyed the sociability which re- 
sulted. All this made life easier and more pleasant. At first they 
founded villages, then the villages grew and became towns, 
then cities, and at last they became a nation. They found that 
in unity is strength. 

The forming of society increases the human virtues. Hospi- 
tality was one of the first virtues which men practiced. Today, 
however, we find that there is greater hospitality in a small 
Bedouin settlement than in a large city. But in the cities it is 
possible to foster the means of culture and human comfort, in 
schools, hospitals, clubs and the like. In society men learn to 
give as well as to take. Men make laws for the government of 
society. According to these laws they assure to a person his 
rights, but also teach him that he must sacrifice some of these 
rights for the sake of others who also have rights. But society 
also teaches vices. It is easy to steal when there are many 
things to steal. It is easier to be corrupt when there are more 
people who are also corrupt. It is easier to quarrel when there 
are more people to quarrel with. In society man loses that 
initiative which he must use when he is alone, for he depends 
on others to do for him what he can do for himself. When men 
gather in large numbers, they become accustomed to luxurious 
living. For this reason some men in the past have left society 
and become monks or dervishes. 

Which is better, city life or village life? As we have said, the 
city has many advantages over the village. And yet, in gen- 
eral, village people are more simple, more honest, more accus- 
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tomed to work, more religious than city people. In a village, 
each one knows everybody else and it is difficult to hide the 
evil he does. It is strange that the word “civilized” is used to 
indicate that a person is cultivated, as if the inhabitants of a 
city are more cultivated than the villagers. As a matter of fact, 
I have found savages in the middle of New York City, and 
noble men, gentlemen, in the poorest hut in the poorest village 
in Iraq. Who is civilized? The person who regards the rights of 
others before his own rights, he is civilized, no matter how 
simple is his life or how ragged his clothes. 

But in all this discussion we must not forget that society is 
composed of individuals. A house is built of single bricks or 
stones. You cannot use bad materials and expect a good house. 
We must regard the individual as sacred. Each individual is 
precious in the sight of the Creator and he must be precious in 
our sight. In a machine the smallest screw is needed as well as 
the largest part which is always before the eyes. 

If I make a balance sheet, showing in what I am debtor to 
society and in what I am creditor, what shall I write? 


ZEID IN ACCOUNT WITH SOCIETY 


Debtor Creditor 
Loyalty Life 
Productiveness Liberty 
Self-control Road to pursue happiness 


Self-sacrifice 


We have discussed the credit side in another chapter. The 
important subject here is the debtor side. Loyalty, how rare 
it is! I am not loyal if I serve only so long as it benefits me. I 
must be loyal no matter what the results to me personally. 
I must be loyal to my parents. If my parents are rich and intelli- 
gent and cultured it is easy. But if they are ignorant, how must 
I behave? I must remember that in their time and in their gener- 
ation the door of education was not open. I must also not forget 
that, though my father may be ignorant of the new sciences, he 
has perhaps more real wisdom than the man who can speak 
six languages, who has graduated from the university and 
travelled everywhere. Or if my father is poor and my whole 
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environment is poor, shall I remain loyal? What is wealth and 
who is rich? Even poverty causes people to draw more closely 
together because they share the common need. Of if my father 
is stingy, must it affect my loyalty? I must not forget that at 
least my mother has sacrificed herself in giving me birth and 
has lain awake many nights to care for me. In other words, I 
cannot be regarded as loyal to my king or my country if I am 
not loyal to my parents and to my village and to my environ- 
ment. 

If society is ignorant, I must be enlightened; if society is 
poor, I must be a producer and not alone a consumer; if society 
is cruel, I must be kind, especially to the weak. But I must not 
rebel and I must not flee. I must stay steadfast and help and 
build and produce. He is not loyal to his country who by day 
shouts “Long live the king!” and makes eloquent speeches about 
the homeland and the nation, and writes long articles against 
the aggressors, and then spends his nights doing all kinds of 
evil deeds. He is the traitor to the king and the country, for 
with one hand he destroys what with the other hand he builds. 

A rich man planned a journey of a year. Before his departure 
he called his agent, gave him a large sum of money, and said, 
“Build for me a castle according to this plan, but use only the 
best materials.” Then he went on his journey. The agent began 
to build, but soon covetousness overcame him and he began to 
use inferior materials in the foundation and inside the walls 
where it would not be seen. After a year the master of the 
house returned. The agent took him and showed him the new 
castle. The master was much pleased and said to the agent, 
“From the first I intended to give you this castle as a reward 
for your long service to me. Now it is your castle.” Imagine the 
feelings of the agent. He had deceived only himself; he had 
robbed only himself. So in society I must in my own life and 
conduct produce only the best materials because, after all, it is 
my society in which I must live, in which I shall rear my chil- 
dren, and in which the coming generations shall bless or curse 
my memory according to what I have done. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


rife thes of steadership 


Cory is divided into two divisions, the leaders and those 
who are led. Today we see one hundred infants, each in his 
cradle. One may be the son of a king, another the son of a 
beggar. After thirty years, of these hundred infants one will be 
the leader and all the others will be followers. What has hap- 
pened? What has this infant done that he should be prominent 
over all the others? Is it because he is the son of a wealthy man? 
Is it because of the riches of his family? Not at all. Look at 
Lincoln, the son of a poor woodcutter; look at Edison; look at 
Napoleon. All these were the sons of poverty. Perhaps it is 
because this one infant comes of a noble family. Again look at 
Gandhi, Mustapha Kemal, Christopher Columbus. You say 
perhaps it was the good luck of this one infant. It was his fate. 
But fate is blind and cannot choose a leader. If everything is 
determined by fate, nobody is responsible for what he does, 
and then we must abolish all courts of justice and close all jails. 

Perhaps one will say, “Conditions favored this one infant. 
He was born in a time which needed him. He did nothing ex- 
cept take his place when his time came.” But why did not the 
other ninety-nine do likewise? We must remember, as we have 
said, that men make circumstances, circumstances do not make 
men. We have already mentioned a list of men around whom 
history turned and we showed that they caused the circum- 
stances. 

There are four circumstances today which did not exist when 
I was a student fifty years ago, and all of these circumstances 
were caused by men. 

The first circumstance is aviation. In an aeroplane we can 
almost each hour cross the frontier of a country. We have be- 
come, not many nations, but one world. This circumstance was 
caused by the Wright brothers. Everybody said it was impos- 
sible to fly in a heavier than air machine, but these brothers, 
though they did not know much mathematics, made wings and 
flew because they had faith and they dared. 


Another circumstance which is changing the whole world, 
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and especially the Arab East, is oil. What were deserts and 
barren sands have become gold mines, all the result of men 
who worked and discovered how to find and how to extract 
the oil. 

Another circumstance is atomic energy. It was discovered by 
a man who studied the thoughts of others on this subject, 
systematized these thoughts, and discovered the secret of this 
new energy. 

Another circumstance is Communism. This was born in the 
mind of one man, Kar] Marx. 

As a result of inventions and discoveries every person today 
has many slaves, in the means of communication, in the lighting 
of our houses, in the obtaining of our water, and in a hundred 
other ways; all of these help a person to live and to do his work. 

There are laws of leadership and if you wish to be a leader 
you must obey these laws: 

1. The first law is courage. You must not fear. You must 
expect opposition. Above all things you must have the courage 
to control yourself, as we have said. You must overcome indol- 
ence, you must overcome selfish ambition, and you must over- 
come covetousness. You must expect opposition from others, 
especially from those who have trespassed on the rights of the 
poor to enrich themselves. You must expect ridicule, for men 
who are afraid or indolent always ridicule those who are brave 
and active. 

2. A second law of leadership is perseverance. The surface 
of the earth is covered with the wrecks of high ideas because 
they who possessed these high ideas did not persevere. Each 
difficulty we meet must be one step in the ladder by which we 
climb higher. 

3. A third law is alertness. Here we come to the heart of 
the question. Everything we see on this earth existed first as an 
idea in the mind of God or of man. What is an idea? An idea is 
the reaction of the brain to the environment. We cannot see an 
idea, we cannot weigh it in the scales, and yet an idea is the 
most powerful thing in the world. A painting, a statue, a poem, 
an engine existed first in the mind of the person who gave form 
and substance to that idea. Most people think the thoughts of 
other people. Very few people dare to think new thoughts. 
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The mind must be kept alert to new ideas, as good soil is always 
ready to receive seed. But such soil must be kept free from 
weeds and stones and whatever may hinder growth. 

These new ideas may come from very common happenings. 
James Watt, sitting in his mother’s kitchen, noticed that the 
lid of the boiling kettle rose and fell. Millions of people had 
seen this same thing but James Watt asked, “Why?” and the 
result was the steam engine. Galileo sat in the church and 
noticed how the lamps, which were hanging from the ceiling 
on a long chain, swung back and forth, and from this he de- 
duced one of the great laws of the universe. Isaac Newton lay 
on the ground under a tree. An apple fell and struck him on the 
head. As a result of his thinking on this happening, we under- 
stand the law of gravitation. Pasteur, who developed the theory 
of germs and of antisepsis; Roentgen, who developed X-Ray; 
Madame Curie, who discovered radium—these and all the others 
who thought new thoughts were alert to their environment. 

4. A fourth law is to be constructive and not destructive. 
Anybody can destroy a beautiful statue or a picture or a book 
or a building, but it requires real ability to produce all these 
things. If you must criticize other men or your government or 
your leaders in politics or your teachers of knowledge or reli- 
gion, do so only if you have a constructive plan. 

5. A fifth law is reliability. Be that kind of person who does 
not need to utter “By God” a hundred times before other men 
will believe him. Be the man of whom people say, “It is true 
because so-and-so says it is true.” Be the man of whom it is said, 
“IT know he will do it because he said he would do it.” 

The Arab world today needs leaders, leaders who do not 
consider their own comfort or gain or even fame, but who seek 
the good of other people, especially the poor, who will serve 
their country without hope of reward, who will do all this for 
the good of all men and because, in it all, they magnify God. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Sinmortality 


@): ALL the millions of people who have died not one has 
returned to tell us of what he saw or experienced after 
death. We know and believe that at the hand of Jesus Christ 
some of the dead were made alive, but from not one of all these 
have we one word which describes what he found. Why? In 
answer let me tell of a dream which I once dreamed. A very 
close friend of mine was killed in the desert between Zubair 
and Kuwait. Two weeks after the happening I saw him in a 
dream and I said to him, “When you entered eternity what did 
you see first of allP” His eyes shone, he smiled, and said, “The 
first thing I saw was—” and then he stopped and said, “Even if 
I told you, you would not understand.” Perhaps that is the 
reason. In eternity there is no time, there is nothing material, 
the light of God shines everywhere. How can human language 
describe it allP How can we prove that there is life after death? 
Can we be certain that when we close our eyes in death on this 
earth, we shall open the eyes of our spirits in the land where 
there is no more death? 

Many people doubt that the soul is immortal. One of the 
reasons is fear. They fear the results of their evil deeds on earth 
and therefore they deny that there is punishment hereafter. 
Others are satisfied with this life; they are materialists; they 
enjoy bodily pleasures and do not desire any life where such 
pleasures are not found. Others reject the existence of life after 
death because some religious teachers make that life like this 
life, full of bodily pleasures only, and not fit for a soul to dwell 
in to eternity. 

But in spite of all objections and doubts man in all ages and 
in every land has continued to believe in life after death. We 
posit such a life even though we cannot prove it, just as we 
posit the existence of ether even though we cannot prove it. 

1. The first reason for the belief in the immortality of the 
soul is the universal desire. Where there is a universal need, it 
is very probable that there is something which satisfies that 
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need. All men everywhere become hungry. The fact of hunger 
indicates that there is food to satisfy that hunger, and water to 
satisfy thirst. When we examine the human eye we know from 
its structure that the eye is constituted to receive light. So in 
the mind of every person in every age we see that longing for 
immortality. Thus we conclude that immortality exists. 

2. A second reason for believing in immortality is that in 
nature we see that life is stronger than death. You take a seed 
and bury it in the earth, you stamp on it, you drown it with 
water. After a few weeks from the grave of that seed appears a 
plant. The plant grows and becomes a tree and bears fruit and 
so it continues to live even after it has died. After every winter 
comes the spring. A field may be burned today; after a few 
weeks it is covered again with grass and flowers. Among man- 
kind also men die but they live again in the ideas they have 
sown in the minds of others. Men sacrifice their lives on the 
field of battle but they live again in the liberty which has 
resulted to others. 

3. A third reason for our belief in immortality is because 
without it this life would lose much of its meaning. If all life 
ended in the grave, then we must admit that falsehood is 
stronger than truth; that tyranny is stronger than justice; that 
darkness is stronger than light; for, in this life, if a man walks 
the straight path and obeys the right it is very probable that 
he will remain poor and not attain high position. We do not 
say that every rich man is evil and that every man in high 
position is bad. 

But, generally speaking, truth does not receive its just re- 
ward in this life. Look at the millions of innocent children who 
suffer because of the cruelty or covetousness or ignorance of the 
adults. If life ends here, then the lives of many young men who 
die in early manhood are like trees which are cut down before 
their fruit has ripened. And then God is not just nor indeed is 
He wise. Science teaches us that matter is indestructible. How 
much more indestructible is that which is the master of matter, 
namely the soul. 

Does a skilled sculptor produce a beautiful statue only to 
destroy it? Does a famous painter purpose only to tear up his 
painting after he has finished it? 
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4. A belief in immortality also gives us a higher conception 
of God. If we should ask an ant to describe his life, he would 
probably say, “I live one month; I can walk at the rate of one 
yard in a minute; I live in a hole in the ground; I am king of all 
I see.” He knows nothing of the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
mountains, the plains and the sea; he knows nothing about 
animals or men; he looks at the universe with the eyes of an 
ant. If we regard everything only through the eyes of man- 
kind, we are also as mistaken as the ant. The Creator bids us 
to look at the universe as He Himself sees it. Therefore He has 
given us heavenly books and has sent heavenly messengers. 
We must think, not in days or even years, but in centuries, and 
in thousands of years. We can arise from this earth and regard 
this life, as He Himself regards it, as a part, a very small part, 
of the greater life beyond the grave. 

If I give a mason a small piece of ground he will build a 
small house. If I regard this life as only a small part of the 
greater life beyond the grave, I can build a larger house for my 
soul; I can plan greater things; I will have the power of an 
endless life. If I have only a small amount of fuel in my car, I 
can travel only a short distance. But if my fuel is unlimited, 
I can think in thousands of miles. The grave is not my horizon. 
As I become older, my sun is not approaching its setting, but its 
rising. Behind me is the night, before me is the dawn and the 


light of endless day. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


0b bape pel Het 


if WE posit immortality, we must also posit the existence of 
heaven and hell. Good cannot be perfect good if it is mixed 
with or must associate with evil, and evil likewise does not 
desire or like the presence of good; therefore good and evil 
must be separated from each other. 

1. Heaven. It is not our purpose to explain the meaning of 
the verses in the divine books which mention heaven. We do 
not desire to decide whether the pleasures of heaven are real 
or metaphorical. We leave that question to the theologians who 
pretend to know such secrets. We shall discuss the question of 
heaven as the educated young men of today think about such 
matters. 

There are many words used. One of these words is al-sama 
or al-samawat. These words indicate what is above the earth 
and not on it or of it. In this meaning it is like the word al-jaw’ 
and we can say for example, “The heaven is clear” that is, there 
are no clouds in the atmosphere. Or we speak of the seven 
heavens and by this we mean the layers of moisture or density, 
or in poetry we refer to stages of exaltation. Another word used 
is al-Jannah, the garden. This word of course means a garden, 
and as a person takes delight in the sights and the scents of a 
garden, so we use garden to indicate the state where the soul 
experiences these pleasures. We cannot say that the garden is 
a place, for a place is bounded; it has length and breadth and 
thickness, but the soul does not have length or breadth or 
thickness. In this meaning is used also the word paradise, which 
is a garden. The word which we prefer to describe paradise is 
bliss (sa‘adah). What are the conditions of the existence of 
perfect bliss? 

The first condition is that the soul shall not be bound by 
space or time, for space limits and so does time. If I am subject 
to the laws of space, I am subject to separation from those I 
love and likewise if I am subject to the laws of time. 

The second condition is deliverance from sin. Sin destroys the 
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harmony between God and me and the souls of others. Sin is 
shadow, it is not light. Where there is no sin there is no fear 
and there is perfect peace. 

The third condition of bliss is the association with God. This 
includes not only the fact that I can speak directly to God but 
that I can hear Him speaking directly to me. Here in this life 
on earth I can speak to God in prayer and I can hear His voice 
in the thoughts which He places in my heart, but even my 
prayers are clogged with the body and with earthly things. 
But in the place of perfect bliss there is nothing to hinder the 
perfect association with God. 

A fourth condition for perfect bliss is perfect service. We do 
not imagine the soyl soaring about in the sky with nothing to 
do except to praise God. There is work for each soul, for God 
has a great plan and is using the souls of the blessed to put this 
plan into action. 

I know that there are many young men in the state of bliss, 
for I remember that all wars have cost the lives of many young 
men and no doubt God uses these young men there for the 
carrying out of His purpose. What this purpose is I do not 
know, nor can I explain God’s plan. But as I see in this material 
world evidence of a great plan, so I conclude that in the world 
of spirits there is also a great purpose. And this perfect service 
issues from perfect love. We shall serve there, not fearing pun- 
ishment as a slave fears if he does not serve, but because we 
love God and each other. A mother serves her child because 
she loves that child. 

The fifth condition of bliss is constant growth. There is a 
flower called the sunflower. It always keeps its face turned 
towards the sun during the whole day. The result is that the 
flower resembles the sun. In the condition of perfect bliss we 
shall with the eyes of our spirits see God and grow towards Him 
and grow like Him forever and forever. 

When we remember that in the world today half of the chil- 
dren die before they reach the age of one year, we are troubled 
to think of the great loss resulting from the cutting off of life in 
these millions of children. But we can be comforted when we 
think that in the eternity these souls are developing and grow- 
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2. The opposite of heaven is hell. The word Jahannam is 
not Arabic but is taken from the Hebrew language. In the 
Hebrew the word jay means a valley. Outside of the city of 
Jerusalem was a valley belonging to a man named Hinnom, so 
Jahannam really means the valley of Hinnom. Into this valley 
was thrown the refuse of the city and there it was burned. 
The result was that smoke ascended day and night from this 
valley and so the condition of the lost ones was likened to a 
place where fire is always burning. In the divine books we read 
of “the fire which is not quenched” and of the “eternal punish- 
ment.” We will leave the explanation of these words to the 
theologians also. If a soul has no earthly body it cannot of 
course suffer from burning. Perhaps these expressions are used 
metaphorically. But it is not difficult to imagine that hell is the 
opposite of bliss in every respect. If in bliss the soul is delivered 
from the hands of time and space, it cannot be subject to time 
and space because it is not material, and therefore its punish- 
ment is eternal. As in bliss the soul is delivered from sin, so in 
Jahannam the soul of the man who did not repent is always 
with the sins it loved on earth; it cannot cut the bonds of those 
sins. The soul cannot blame God because the man himself chose 
those sins and preferred them to God. In hell there is no peace 
because fear governs all. 

Perhaps the most severe suffering to the soul is that it will be 
cut off from associating with God, and must associate only with 
souls evil like itself. As we said, the soul in hell may perform 
service as a slave serves, but not as a free man serves, because 
all love is lacking, and the soul will find itself not growing, not 
going forward, but becoming more and more hateful and more 
and more selfish. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


wie Country of the Blind 


| Sis up in the Andes Mountains of Ecuador there is a valley. 
It is surrounded on three sides by towering cliffs. On the 
fourth side, through frightful gorges and over icy slopes, lay 
its only path of access to the outside world. The valley con- 
tained all that the human heart could desire: an equable cli- 
mate, sweet water fed from the eternal glaciers, spacious 
meadows thick with lush grass. 

Many, many years ago, so the story runs, a company of half- 
breed Peruvians, fleeing from the tyranny and lust of their 
Spanish rulers, came with their wives and children and llamas 
through those frightful gorges and over those icy slopes, and 
settled in that valley. 

Then, one day, a neighboring volcano burst into flame. Great 
earthquakes rent the peaks asunder, mighty avalanches of rock 
came hurtling down, filling up the gorges and cutting off the 
valley from the outside world. Then, something else began to 
happen. A strange disease began to spread among those people. 
Little by little their eyesight began to grow dim. The progress 
of the disease was so slow that none noticed it in themselves 
or the others. It was a little more rapid among the children, 
however, till at last the grandchildren could not see at all, and 
came a day when all were blind. At first the older ones among 
them remembered when they could see and told tales thereof 
to their children, but as generation followed generation, history 
became tradition, and tradition became legend, till at last even 
the words for eyes, for sight, for color, for beauty were lost from 
their language. 

But Nature, as if to compensate for her niggardly mood, had 
already prepared those people for the day when the sun should 
not rise for them in the valley. They had learned to till their 
fields, to tend their llamas, to build their houses and even 
blindly to control their fires. They made much of human com- 
panionship, of music and laughter. They continued to love and 
there continued to be little children. They had forgotten the 
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great outside world and the outside world had forgotten them. 

One day, away up on a precipice from which, but for the 
eternal mists, he might have had a view of the forgotten valley, 
a Spaniard named Nunez was hunting. Suddenly an avalanche 
of snow came thundering down. It caught him, carried him 
hundreds and hundreds of feet down, and left him at last on a 
ledge, stunned but unhurt. When at last he opened his eyes, the 
sun was shining brightly. Not far away he could see a green 
meadow in the midst of which was a village. Slowly and pain- 
fully he made his way down toward it. As he approached he 
noticed that the houses were all built in severely straight rows, 
before which were straight paths. But there was something 
strange about those houses. They were well built, solid and 
square and smooth, but the outside was daubed with various 
colors of clay put on without apparent pattern or design. He 
also noticed that the houses seemed to have doors but no 
windows. Surely, thought he, these people must be blind. Just 
then he saw three men emerge from a house with yokes on their 
shoulders from which pails were slung. So he shouted at them: 
“Hello.” At the sound of his voice they turned their heads as if 
to hear better. “Hello,” he shouted again, “hello, hello.” They 
put down their pails and came toward him swiftly and silently. 
As they approached he noticed that their eyeballs were shrunk, 
leaving only ugly slits in their faces. They smelled him, felt 
him all over and said to each other in an ancient sort of Spanish: 
“It seems to be a man just come out of the rocks. Follow us,” 
they said, “follow the sound of our footsteps.” They led him to 
the largest house in the village and bade him enter. It was 
pitch black inside save for the glow of coals at the upper end 
of a long room. As he groped his way forward he stumbled and 
fell again and again. All the time he could feel moist, nervous 
clammy fingers feeling his face and his hands. 

At the top of the room sat three who appeared to be the 
elders of the village. “Who are you?” they said. “Where do you 
come from?” “I come from the great outside world, the world 
of sun and moon and stars, of cities and people and beautiful 
things,” he said. “What are sun and moon and stars, and what 
does beautiful mean?” they asked. “You are blind,” he said, 
“you have no eyes. “What are eyes,’ they said, “and what do 
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you want here?” “I will be your king,” he said, “I will rule over 
you.” “You are stupid and clumsy,” they said, “you stumble and 
fall when you walk. Your hands are rough, you have a bad odor, 
you have ugly lumps on your face.” “Listen,” said one of the 
elders. “I will instruct you. This earth upon which we live is a 
valley in which are people and houses and llamas and streams. 
All around this earth are high rocks. Overhead, ten times the 
height of a man, is a great dome from which falls the dew and 
the rain. The dome is smooth, everything must be straight and 
smooth.” “Whence came the first man?” asked the Spaniard. 
“From moisture and heat and fermentation,” they said. “You 
are but newly formed, but you will learn. If you are willing to 
work and learn, you may stay among us.” And so Nunez became 
a citizen of the country of the blind. They made him work at 
menial tasks. They fed him well. They made him eat apart 
however, for the clanking of his jaws, they said, hurt their 
sensitive ears. 

But he still insisted that he could see. One day as he was 
sitting outside of a house with some others he said: “I see Pedro 
coming.” Just then Pedro turned up another path and did not 
come and they mocked him. Another day he took three others 
away outside of the village and said: “I can see the women 
cooking.” “Can you smell what they are cooking?” they asked, 
and told him at once. At last, stung with a sense of his own 
futility and frustration, he decided to rebel, to assert himself. 
He refused to work, he trampled on the grass, he cursed them 
all. In a moment, each man seizing a spade, they had sur- 
rounded him. Wresting a spade from the nearest man, he 
would have struck him but found that he could not strike a 
blind man. In another moment they would have caught him, 
but he dodged them and ran away out to the edge of the village, 
beyond where the Ilamas were kept. For two days and nights 
he sobbed his heart out, this king without a country, this 
monarch without minions. At last, driven by hunger and cold 
and despair he came back. “I was a fool,” he said, “I am sorry.” 
“Can you see?” they said. “No, no, no, he shouted. “What is 
above?” they asked. “A dome, a smooth, smooth dome. Every- 
thing must be smooth. Ihave no eyes, nothing is beautiful,” he 
said. So they whipped him and let him stay. 
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Among them was a girl named Sarote. Her eyeballs were not 
shrunk as were those of the others, and her eyelids, fringed 
with long curling lashes, seemed sometimes to be fluttering as 
if about to open. Because of this deformity, the village swains 
loved her not. But as Nunez sat with her day by day while she 
was spinning, he found a great love for her growing in his 
heart. He discovered that she had begun to love him too. At 
last one day he boldly asked her to be his wife. A long time she 
hesitated, and then, very slowly she said: “I will be your wife 
on one condition, that you will consent to the removal of those 
things you call your eyes. They are the only barrier between us. 
It is the only thing about you I cannot understand. I am afraid 
it will harm our happiness.” “O Sarote,” he sobbed, “will you 
rob me of that world of light which means so much to me?” 
“And will you not sacrifice something for me?” she said. “I will 
comfort you with all wherewith a woman can comfort the man 
she loves.” And so it was decided that on the morning of the 
eighth day he would submit to the removal of his eyes. All 
through the seventh night he sat by her as she sat spinning in 
the moonight, singing to herself and to him of their coming 
happiness. Just as the first streaks of dawn were beginning to 
appear over the blocked up gorge in the east, he went out to 
fill his eyes for the last time with the glory of the light. And 
then he began to run. Faster and faster he ran, toward the dawn, 
driven by despair, drawn by an infinite longing. Sarote and all 
the other things seemed farther and farther. Up and up the 
rocks he climbed. Through some miracle he found a path. Just 
then the sun, like an angel in golden armor, smote him full in 
the face, and he flung wide his arms and shouted: “O Glorious 
Light, I love thee best of all.” 

The story ends there. You will have recognized it as one of 
the short stories of H. G. Wells. 

Now comes the question: How do we know that we are not 
living in the country of the blind? In other words, how do we 
know that there is not some sixth sense, which, if we possessed 
it and knew how to use it, would change everything, all our 
thinking, all our acting, would open to us great areas we had 
not dreamed of? 

None could have been surer of the truth of things as they 
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understood them than were those people in the country of the 
blind. Their four senses had taught them much, at least enough 
to live comfortably and contentedly. Their reason, based on 
these four senses, had formulated for them a creed which satis- 
fied them. Thought was the great criterion, and smoothness the 
supreme virtue. To walk straight and prevent others from 
stumbling were paramount duties. And yet they were all wrong. 
“Oh,” you say, “but they had only four senses. Of course they 
were wrong. But we know and everybody knows that we have 
five senses. On these senses, reason must build her edifice. Call 
in question the trustworthiness of the reason, and everything 
collapses. After all, it does not make so much difference what 
you believe. You may call it God; we call it moisture and heat 
and fermentation. The main thing is right conduct.” 

Well, I am not calling in question the trustworthiness of the 
reason. I am only saying that it is unreasonable to think that 
only those things are true which you can weigh with the scales 
and test with the reagent, which you can touch and taste and 
see and smell and hear. If you are that kind of materialist, 
(humanist is the modern really erudite word ) permit me to say 
that first of all your life and your conduct lack coordination, 
lack pattern. Then, and pardon my frankness, you are ugly with 
those vestigial slits of religion in your life which you do not 
use, and most of all you lack so much which I enjoy and which 
you might enjoy if you knew this sixth sense, and knew how to 
use it. But you ask me, “Why are you so sure of the existence of 
this sixth sense?” I reply, “Because, many years ago there came 
into this valley called the earth a Man. From above He came. 
When first He began to speak with people, they said, “You have 
never learned, your hands are rough like the hands of a car- 
penter.” One day He began to speak with me and to tell me of 
His love for me. As day by day I learned to know Him better I 
found myself loving Him too. “But” I said, “there is one thing 
of which you speak which I do not like. I do not understand it. 
You say that by your sacrifice of yourself for me on the Cross 
my sins are forgiven, that you rose again, and that I need not 
fear death any more. I do not understand that.” Then He said 
“Follow me anyway, surrender yourself to me, and you will 
understand.” So I began to follow Him, day after day. One day 
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He led me to a low hill on which was a Cross. On that Cross I 
saw Him hanging, Him Whom I loved so much, Who loved me 
so much. A great burden seemed to fall from me, the burden of 
my sins. But while I looked at the Cross, He Himself was not 
there any more. The Cross was empty, but above it a crown of 
light had formed, and I knew that He is alive and that He has 
conquered death. They thought they had killed Him, but they 
had killed only His body. The body is not the person. The 
spirit is mightier than the body, and now He lives, and my life 
with Him has already begun. When my body dies it will be 
only my resemblance. I cannot die; I will live forever. 

When I understood that, it was like the sunlight bursting 
upon my soul. Then I knew that faith is the sixth sense and that 
sixth sense has changed everything. It has given me a wider 
idea of God and of man and of all men, regardless of color or 
race or condition. It has made me understand what are the 
valuable things in life. I see beauty in everything around me. 
Now I know the meaning of the words of Jesus Christ when He 
said, “I am the Light of the World.” 


q 7 vy 
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